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NOTES 


Ir is entirely to the Queen that the semi-official 
recognition of the German Emperor is due. Her Majesty 
was desirous that the Kaiser having been received as an 
Admiral in the British Service should now be received as a 
full colonel of British Dragoons. It need scarcely be said 
that the Emperor offered no opposition to Her Majesty's 
views. 


o 


Ir is a curious fact that Trinity Pier East Cowes, where 
as usual the Emperor landed in his rowing barge, crossing 
the well-worn A/berta, is the property of Trinity House and 
not of the Admiralty, the Trinitarians showing their 
independence by the plentiful displays of their hideous 
flag with the four ships sailing to nowhere. The Kaiser 
looked wonderfully well in his shining ‘tin-pot’ helmet 
and scarlet tunic, but he made a mistake by covering; 
doubtless for sufficient reasons, part of it with a regi- 
mental cloak. It seems somewhat absurd that because 
the Emperor in a purely private capacity chooses to wear 
a red coat on arrival, Admiral Sir J. E. Commerell, V.C, 
his constant attendant, should be superseded by General 
Marshall, Colonel of the Ist Royals (the Emperor's 
Regiment) and director of the South Western Railway 
Company, not but that the General is a good fellow and 
brave to boot in active service. Some compensation to 
Admiral Commerell has been made by his appointment as 
groom-in-waiting to the Queen during the Emperor's stay. 





Tue sudden change of programme whereby the scene of 
the Emperor’s departure is removed from the Solent to 
the Thames is not due to any change of mind on the part 
of His Majesty but simply to the fact that the entertain- 
ment of their distinguished relative for any length of time, 
even for a few days, was found impossible by the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, though they left Osborne 
specially to set Bagshot Park in order. 





In spite of the accident which Pritannia suffered in the 
race round the Island against Vigilant, an accident due in 
no small degree to the excess of ambition for the weather 
gauge, the Prince of Wales’s cutter scored a handsome 
victory over Mr. Gould’s yacht on Thursday. No doubt 
remains that Brifannia is far the better yacht of the two, 
and the opinion of the knowing ones that she was always 
superior to Valkyrie is abundantly justified. 





It is a question whether Prince Henry of Battenberg 
looks better in his uniform as Governor of the Isle of 
Wight or in the plainer garb of a yachtsman but it may 
truly be stated that never has he looked better than 
when receiving the Emperor as Governor or getting the 
hitherto unfortunate Asphodel first past the mark-boat. 
Both Prince Henry and Princess Beatrice are very popular 
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in the Isle of Wight, and their pretty children are the 
favourite companions of the Queen when she breakfasts in 
her delightful pavilion overlooking the sea—an occasion 
when Indian, Scottish and English attendants are mingled 
with that profusion which suggests a great Empire. 


Ir is curious that the Queen should not yet have 
selected some Australian servants—such a move would be 
very popular in the Antipodes but of course there might be 
difficulty as to the costume, especially if aborigines were 
selected. Nevertheless the idea of an Imperial House- 
hold is distinctly one to be commended and might be 
placed in the competent hands of Sir John Somers Vine. 





Tue combined presence of the Queen, the German 
Emperor, Lord Rosebery, and Count Hatzfeldt at Cowes, 
to say nothing of the immediate neighbourhood of Lord 
Dufferin and a mysterious Italian Prince, may mean 
nothing ; but, on the other hand, ‘the little birds are 
already beginning to sing’ When the German Emperor 
comes to England, beside his family affection and his 
yachting proclivities, he generally has a little business to 
transact. In prophetic words, ‘ Look East.’ 





Tue long deferred recognition of the Duke of Teck’s 
‘ Royal Highness-ship ’ has again been deferred on account 
of certain family differences of opinion, which can only 
affect the parties concerned; but it certainly seems 
absurd that this amiable gentleman should not receive a 
title which he did not acquire by marriage, but which his 
daughter did, 





Tue Duchess of York, who has accompanied her mother, 
Princess Mary Duchess of Teck, is well known in those 
regions, and much esteemed. Here it was that both the 
Duchess and her daughter did so much to promote the 
interests of the English colony, both socially and sacerdo- 
tally. The little Prince at White Lodge is not left 
unprotected, but is surrounded by a strong guard of nurses 
within, and detectives without. 





Like Nelson, the Prince of Wales did not see any 
signal to discontinue action in the Queen’s Cup at the 
R.Y.S. match, but it was purely the result of his own 
intention to have a pleasant fifty-miles’ sail. From 
Ryde, it is understood, he communicated his intention 
not to claim any prize, and himself requested that no 
notice should be taken should Jritannia pass the 
mark-boat first. The firing of guns at Cowes is happily 
being discontinued, but it is to be hoped that the injury 
to the unfortunate Jones, the loader at the Squadron, will 
put an end to this foolish waste of powder. If cannon 
is to be used, let it be done on the water and not on 
land, where women and children are constantly liable to 
be injured. 


Bh wr 








OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya BaTH HOTEL.’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Cliff, Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Waies, 
Grounds § acres, 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Our French correspondent writes: ‘There is a lull 
which is likely to last for several weeks in the political 
world, The Deputies have ceased from troubling and the 
Ministers are, if not at rest, in a position to attend in com- 
parative peace to the affairs of their respective depart- 
ments. Under these exhilarating conditions the country 
may hope that for a brief space its business will be 
despatched efficiently. While the Chamber is sitting it 
would be futile to expect ces messieurs du Gouvernement 
to be capable of anything beyond keeping their heads and 
their portefewilles. In other words so long as the Session 
lasts the sole function the Ministers fill is to act as Aunt 
Sallies for the benefit of representatives of the people 
greedy to a man of cock-shies. “Oh! les pau... les 
pau... les pau. . . les pauvres struggle-for-lifeurs !”’ 


‘Tue majority of the Cabinet have left or are leaving 
Paris. The Premier is in the Pyrenees, but he will be 
back again in the capital in a fortnight. Immediately on 
his return a scheme for re-organising the police de haut en 
comble will be proceeded with apace. Reform in this 
direction is imperative, but whether it will take an 
acceptable shape remains to be seen. The bane of our 
police system, both in Paris and the Departments, is the 
undisputed rule of the narrowest, pettiest, most dunder- 
headed red-tapeism. The law that binds the sergot of 
every arm of the service is all letter and no spirit. The 
force is not wanting in capable officers, but they are stifled 
in administrative swaddling-clothes. More elbow-room for 
the individual, quicker recognition of merit, and an 
arrangement which will get rid of the friction that exists 
at present between certain of the higher officials is what 
is wanted. But it is to be feared that the new regula- 
tions may only provide the constable of every degree with 
leading-strings of a fresh pattern. 





‘ DurinG the absence of M. Dupuy, the conduct of the 
Ministry of the Interior will be in the hands of M. Guérin, 
Minister of Justice. This is as it should be, as the most 
responsible work to be got through for the moment is the 
application of the new law against the Anarchists of which 
M. Guérin was the sponsor. Of the entire Cabinet the 
Minister of Justice has perhaps the most cause for elation 
at the opportune ending of the Session. It is easy to 
foresee that he would have been bombarded with inter- 
pellations bearing on his interpretation of the new 
measure, had MM. Pelletan, Viviani and their companions 
been in their places at the Palais Bourbon. As it is he 
will be able to work his own sweet will and the law will 
have a fair unprejudiced trial. 





‘Tue birth is announced of a new Parliamentary group, 
which its sponsors have christened an “ Association for the 
Promotion of Republican Reforms.” The programme is 
too long to be quoted, but it may be said that, on the 
whole, it shows praiseworthy intentions that may possibly 
be realised in part towards the close of the next century. 
The eighty deputies who compose the group seem to have 
been actuated in founding it by a desire to provide the 
papers with an item of political news during the dull 
season. They are, with scarcely an exception, well-mean- 
ing nonentities, and their blameless enthusiasm is unlikely 
to prevent their voting with the Government in the future 
as they have done in the past. It would be unjust not to 
note that they include one celebrity—M. Vuillod, the 
Homme-Canon of Folies-Bergere fame. 


‘To the advent of the Silly Season may be ascribed a 
fitful recrudescence of symptoms of Anglophobia in the 
In connection with the appointment of M. 
Cogordan to represent us in Egypt in succession to the 
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Marquis de Reverseaux, who has gone as Ambassador to 
Madrid, an attempt is being made to impress upon the 
Khedive that his best friend is France. Every French- 
man is of this opinion, but for the moment, unless he be a 
journalist, is disinclined to harp on the fact, taking @ ’heure 
presente a far keener interest in the waters of the various 
plages than in those of the Nile. Finally it has remained 
for the irrepressible M. Jacques d’Urville to hint discreetly 
that England must not be hastily acquitted of having had 
a share in the murder of the French explorer, M. Dutreuil 
de Rhins, in Thibet. This assertion is of course unsup- 
ported by argument, and no one would be more surprised 
that its author to hear that it were true. 


‘Wirn only one of the eminent Anarchists who have 
graced the dock in the course of the week have I come 
into personal contact. I have frequently met M. Félix 
Fénéon on the ‘ Boul’Miche” at the Café Francois where 
poets decadent and deliquescent were wont to foregather 
and may do still for aught 1 know to the contrary. He 
was a power among the crowd of rhymesters, some with 
talent and some without, who went there to pile up 
soucoupes while discussing prosody and matters—more 
material. At the time I knew him his subversive ten- 
dencies were limited to a contempt for grammar and 
lucidity of language—in poetry bien enlendu. He is a 
strange figure of a man, gaunt, cadaverous of complexion, 
and with a goatee beard that would make the fortune of a 
stage Mephistopheles. He was known to his intimates as 
the Astrologist not because he was in fact an adept, but 
because it was felt that if he had been born a few 
centuries sooner he would have been bound to figure as 
one at an auto-da-fé. Un peu dctraqué, ce cher Fénéon, mais 
épatant tout de méme was the verdict delivered between 
two bocks of the greatest of the Symbolists. Now another 
verdict has been recorded.’ 


Our German correspondent writes: ‘Three German 
men-of-war have left the roadstead of Rio de Janeiro for 
the Chinese waters, in order to protect German interests 
against the accidents of the war between Japan and China, 
As these interests are becoming every year more important, 
trading people have learned this news with great satisfac- 
tion. The necessity of having some ships always prepared 
for warlike complications has revived the question whether 
the Reichstag did well to reject the Government’s demand 
for funds for the construction of new battle-ships. The 
opinion is gaining ground that it would be wise in future 
not to show a parsimony which in a given moment 
might turn out fatal to Germany's development of com- 
mercial life. It is well understood in Governmental 
circles that on account of the enormous cost of the German 
army, there can be no question of construction of expen- 
sive floating fortresses and colossal ironclads. What the 
German traders, however, request, and what the Admiralty 
believes indispensable, is the construction of a sufficient 
number of quick cruisers always ready to fly the German 
flag wherever the Fatherland’s interests are threatened. 
Most probably the Korean war will not remain without 
influence on the development of the German fleet. | 
have it from high authority that in the short interview of 
the Kaiser with his Chancellor at Kiel this question was 
discussed, and that it was resolved to submit new proposals 
for the construction of new ships to the Reichstag in the 
next Session. 


‘Tue papers of last week insisted that Count Caprivi on 
his journey to Kiel met by chance at the station of Stendal 
Count Herbert Bismarck walking up and down the plat- 
form in animated conversation with the ex-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. The Norddeutsche Allgemewic 
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Zeitung, the paper of the Chancery, has immediately 
contradicted this rumour in the most categorical manner. 
The form of the denial was such a sharp one, that it was 
not in proportion to the importance of the statement: 
This fact proves that Count Caprivi does not make any 
difference between father and son, and that he declines 
whenever an occasion is given, in most energetic terms, to 
have any contact with the Bismarck family. After the 
reconciliation of the Emperor with Prince Bismarck it is 
surprising to see his Chancellor keeping aloof as much as 
ever from his predecessor and hisson. The conclusion may 
therefore be allowed that Count Caprivi would not venture 
to act thus if he were not backed by his Imperial master. 
The Emperor's reconciliation with the ex-Chancellor 
represents itself therefore as a mere personal act inspired 
by the wish to content a great part of his subjects rather 
than to follow his own inclination. 





‘Tue Bismarck “cult” is not relaxing inGermany, On 
the Hainberg, near Gottingen, so called after the “ Hain- 
bund” which assembled there, Bismarck’s adorers are 
building a huge tower in memory of the ex-Chancellor. 
The foundation stone was laid in 1892, when contributions 
arrived from all parts of the world for the erection of this 
monument. Whoever engages himself for a “ Ring,” ie., 
who contributes the sum of £15 necessary for building one 
meter’s height of the tower, acquires the right to have a 
tablet established in the hall of the tower, on which a 
dedication mentions the name of the donor. Hence comes 
it that many who are quite indifferent to the hero of the new 
German, Empire willingly contribute for the purpose of 
perpetuating their name. The old Alma Mater of Gottingen, 
where Bismarck studied, not only bestowed upon him the 
freedom of its town, but dedicated to the Prince a “ double 
Ring.” The Emperor, the ‘ Hanoverana”—the corpora- 
tion of students to which Bismarck belonged—the King of 
Wiirtemberg, several Princes of Germany and of the 
Prussian family, many corporations in the Fatherland and 
in the German colonies in all parts of the world, contri- 
buted “ Rings.” 


‘Tue doctors having prohibited Prince Bismarck from 
occupying himself with politics or with anything else 
which might disturb his tranquillity, his life in Varzin is 
most quiet and regular. He rises at nine, takes his bath, 
and submits to a light massage, applied by his valet de 
chambre. After breakfast he takes a walk of three-quarters 
of an hour, only accompanied by his two Danish dogs, 
Tyras and Rebecca. Concerning these favourites, the 
Prince has made of late a pathetic observation which 
may raise a smile: ‘‘ All around me grow old, my dogs, 
my horses, and even my beloved wife.” This joint men- 
tion of dogs, horses, and wife is delightful.’ 


Tue reconstruction of the Danish Cabinet marks a 
turning-point in the long constitutional crisis. King 
Christian is far too determined a fighter to part with his 
Premier, M. Estrup, unless he sees his way clear. 
Evidently he anticipates that the General Election will 
result in a majority well-disposed towards his policy, and 
therefore he has decided upon discarding those Ministers 
who have incurred the largest share of Radical resentment. 
The new Prime Minister, Baron de Reedz-Thott will carry 
on the Conservative traditions of his predecessor, and 
the King’s letter of farewell to M. Estrup has an unmis- 
takable ring of sincerity. 

Tue questions at issue have been not unlike those 
which cost Charles I. his head. Should the monarch 
have a voice in the Government, or should he reign 
without governing? King Christian asserted his right 
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to shape the destinies of the nation, and he has carried 
his point after a struggle of nineteen years. He desired 
that Denmark should have an efficient army, and that 
the capital should be fortified. The Radicals wished 
the country to keep clear of foreign complications 
altogether, and they were especially opposed to any ex- 
penditure on the defences. Their opposition took the 
form of stopping supplies, and finally of a refusal to 
legislate at all. Not a Budget has passed the House 
during the long trial of strength, and when the ‘ wither- 
ing’ tactics were employed each Session was practically a 
blank. The Government retaliated by collecting taxes 
under ‘ provisional finance laws, and, though not strictly 
legal, they were cheerfully paid. 





Escape from the deadlock has come through the good 
sense of the Moderate Liberals, who, though opposed to 
the Court on many points, yet were willing to co-operate 
with the Conservatives in useful legislation. Besides, the 
Radicals have recently lost several of their leaders ; and 
they have been frightened by the rise of an agricultural 
party, which has shown little liking for revolutionary 
agrarian proposals. Last year a truce prevailed, during 
which the Government succeeded in carrying some of its 
Bills. This year everything points to positive peace, and 
even a complete fusion of the Conservative and Moderate 
Liberal parties. The King has played a bold game, but 
he has distinctly acted in the best interests of the Danish 
people, as, indeed, the intelligent support which he has 
received from the Upper House demonstrates. 





Tue chances of an early Recess have improved greatly 
of late, and there is good reason for hoping that Parlia- 
ment may be relieved of the business of the nation, to say 
nothing of the relief to the nation from the boredom of 
Parliament, on or before August 25th. 





Tuere was hardly a discordant note in the chorus of 
approving comment upon Lord Salisbury’s Presidential 
Address at the meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford. Even the Daily Chronicle was compelled to 
admire the versatility, the elegance and the knowledge 
of the Conservative leader, and to confess him to be not 
only eminent in statesmanship and in literature, but also 
a practical investigator and no dilettante student of science. 
For climax the Chronicle compared his Lordship to Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. John Morley: this, we take it, is 
superlative praise from that quarter. 





To our minds, as to that of Mr. Huxley (whose worn 
appearance seems to have been observed with sorrow by 
many), the most striking part of the address was the por- 
tion of it dealing with the claims of Darwin. No man 
who has made his mark in science, no man even who has 
played apart in politics, was ever more (or more un- 
deservedly) abused than this most patient, devoted and 
humble of students. Even now it is a common experience 
to hear sermons in which Darwin is criticised with a 
virulence which is on the face of it due to ignorance, for 
no reader of his works can fail to be impressed over and 
over again with Darwin’s infinite humility or with his 
consciousness that, whatsoever the intermediate steps 
towards perfect life (as we know it) might be, the final 
mystery of life is scientifically insoluble. 





Tue case of the Manchester Ship Canal is really very 
plain. Except at Barry, of which the circumstances are 
peculiar, there is hardly a combination of docks and a port 
which pays directly. But the wise construction of a port 
and docks always pays indirectly by increasing the value 
of the hinterland and developing the prosperity of the 
community, That is why Manchester is wise. 
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AN article on the Schoolboard election appearing in 
Thursday’s Daily Chronicle ought to inspirit the friends of 
religion, for we have been accustomed to be told that the 
Christian party was doomed, but the tone of the Daily 
Chronicle is distinctly despondent. Nevertheless, no effort 
on our side can be spared with safety, for the thing to be 
desired is not merely victory but triumph, and, upon 
energy, triumph will follow. 





Ir has now become an annual pastime with the Spaniards 
to set up a quarantine against France in the summer. 
Last year the pretext of cholera was almost plausible, but 
this year it is evidently only a cloak for precautions against 
Carlism, whose doctrines are unlikely to be excluded as 
easily as microbes. In either case the measure is supremely 
vexatious and likely to do infinitely more harm to Spanish 
trade and hotel-keeping, such as they are, than benefit to 
the country’s bill of health or its equally possible constitu- 
tional monarchy. 





We record with much regret the demise, at sixty-nine, 
of a distinguished barrister and journalist, Mr. Thomas 
Collet Sandars, on Saturday at his residence in Queen 
Annes’s Mansions, S.W. Mr. Sandars, who was a sound 
classical scholar and a Jearned and luminous jurist, with an 
intimate knowledge of foreign polities, gained during a 
long residence in Paris as French Correspondent to a 
London daily, rapidly earned a solid reputation by the 
brilliant and successful manner in which he edited the 
Continental Review just before and during the Franco- 
Austrian war of 1859 in the interests of France and to 
counteract the attacks of the late Mr. David Urquhart. 
He ‘ coached’ many successful candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service, and contributed to the leading Tory 
journals and reviews. A man of modest merit, great 
acquirements and sound judgment, he was much 
esteemed by all who worked with or under him, especially 
the writing staff of the Continenta! Review, who more than 
any realised his abilities as a master in foreign affairs and 
statecratt. 





Or Korean literature there is no end, and the Hon. 
George Nathaniel Curzon adds to the volume of it every 
week ; but one of the most instructive works on the sub- 
ject is that of the English Vice-Consul at Shanghai, entitled 
Life in Korea, which, having been issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan ten years ago, has probably been forgotten in 
these days of short life for books. It is pleasant, there- 
fore, to remind the public of this book, with its excellent 
map and curious illustrations. A second edition of the 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration of Mr. David Schloss is 
announced as forthcoming by Messrs. Williams and Nor- 
gate. Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier announce 
a new and revised edition of Mr. Scott Matheson’s 7'/c 
Church and Social Problems, and cheap editions of Hannah 
B. Mackenzie’s After Touch of Wedded Hands and Adeline 
Sergeant's Seventy Times Seven, 





AN INDEPENDENT 
Rara avis in terris, ete. —Latin Grammar 


Etuis mayn’t show his politeness to some of us, 
Causton may give an example of his ; 
Nay, greater miracles even may come to us, 
Yet all unchanged shall my mind be and is. 
What's a Division? I have not the time for it ; 
Does not the heart of each man in the House 
Long for the twelfth as the bard for a rhyme for it ? 
Plague on all Bills! I am off for the grouse ! 
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Nothing shall keep me here, still growing wearier, 
Not though Tim Healy grew almost urbane, 
Not the wild joy to be sure the superior 
Courtney would drop into slang once again ; 
Not though the Lords made, as we all aver of them, 
Thwarting the Commons their one and sole care— 
Rush of brown wings and the whirr and the stir of them ! 
Lords, do your worst now! Lord, what do I care? 
Better to dwell in the purlieus of Homerton, 
Better to read Lawson’s verse twice a day, 
Than to sit here a mere Harcourt’s automaton 
Wound up for limitless voting one way. 
Shall Nonconformists yet claim to monopolise 
That holy treasure, a Conscience ?—ah, no! 
‘ Lies, bonnie birds, yes believe me a crop o’ lies !’ 
Mine you have roused. I obey it—and go. 
Yes, to the moors I go, spurning authority, 
Moved not a whit by the Redmondites’ sneers, 
Taught by the grouse that our paltry majority 
Mustn’t thrust Bills down the throats of the Peers. 
Vainly the turkeycock Causton is blustering, 
Vainly our Ellis is spreading his lures ; 
Bother the Bills. Come where sportsmen are mustering, 
Off with the Commons and on with the moors ! 


M.S. 


THE IRISH BILL 


HE Ministry must be allowed the praise of having 
steadily played its game with the Evicted Tenants 
(Ireland) and Migration Arbitration Bill, to use the 
final form of the name. It insisted on passing the 
measure through the Lower House in a form which 
made its rejection by the Upper sure. As the Bill was 
not meant to be of the smallest use to Irish tenants, 
but only to give Irish members something to boast of 
and if possible to serve to arouse the lagging agitation 
against the Lords, this was the proper course to pursue. 
This obvious fact is, and all along has been, enough to 
expose the fatality of Mr. Courtney's appeal. It might 
also, one cannot but think, have induced Mr. T. W. 
Russell to omit half his speech-—that half of it which 
denounced the Irish landlords for past wickedness. It 
may be very true that landlords in Ireland have also 
been Irishmen, but the bearing of this historical remark 
on the present case is not obvious, Irish landlords, for 
anything we hear to the contrary, are perfectly ready to 
accept such a Bill as would be tolerable to Mr. Russell 
himself. If they are opposed to this one, so is Mr. 
Russell. This being so, we do not see what occasion 
there was to abuse them for hypothetical or at the 
best historical offences. But the reasoning processes of 
the Irish mind are never quite intelligible. 

It will greatly tend to clear the question from 
confusion, and from cant too, if it is clearly under- 
stood that the Bill which the Opposition opposed in 
the Commons, and was sent to the Lords, is one which 
has been deliberately drafted and managed by the 
Ministry so as to make all compromise in either House 
impossible. It is therefore equally dishonest and silly 
to talk as if any responsibility for it would rest on 
anybody except on those who framed and forced it 
through. ‘The risk of confusion and cant will be even 
more effectually diminished if it is remembered that 
this Bill, such as it is, will not remove the cause 
of discontent in Ireland. We have not to rely on 
Messrs. Redmond and Sheehy for that information. 
It is conveyed by the gabbling indiscretion of Mr. 
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O’Brien. We attribute his words to his notorious fail- 
ing out of pure politeness, but whoever should say that 
his fine fury was put at the service of the Ministerial 
plan would have a more than plausible case. If he had 
wished to remove the last lingering chance of compro- 
mise Mr. O’Brien would not have spoken otherwise 
than he did. The way to help the caucus toa Bill 
which the Lords must reject was precisely to say that 
it was to be passed to despoil the landlords and must 
not be understood to bind Irishmen in future. These 
were the two propositions which supplied the 
modicum of _ solid substance to Mr. O'Brien's 
blathering harangue. As the Bill is not, even in 
the opinion of those who support it, to bring 
peace there remains absolutely nothing to say for it. 
Mr. O’Brien served the party purpose to the end. The 
case of the ‘landgrabbers,’ that is to say of the tenants 
who have honestly taken farms and paid their rent in 
reliance on the protection of the law and under the 
terms imposed by the Land Court, is one which a speaker 
who did not wish to secure the rejection of the Bill 
woul. have preferred to dwell upon as little as possible. 
It may have been the flatulent incontinence of Mr. 
O’Brien which made him insist on the pressure which 
was to be put on the landgrabbers. The opinion of 
his colleagues on the point is hardly doubtful, but if so 
natural inclination supplied the place of ingenuity. 
No better means could have been found to enforce on 
the Opposition the truth that they have been bullied 
to pass a measure which will be used to stimulate the 
bullying of honest tenants. ‘To be sure the work hardly 
needed doing, but whatever was wanted to complete it 
Mr. O’Brien did. Whether we have to recognise his 
dexterity or merely to note another manifestation of 
the unchanging character of the Irish agitator is really 
a matter of detail. 

It is perhaps not attributing too much to Mr. O’Brien 
to suppose that he had a considerable share in pro- 
voking the one speech from the Opposition side which 
was wholly worthy of the occasion. We do not wish to 
disparage the temperate force of Mr. Broderick, which 
indeed gained immensely from immediate juxtaposition 
with the ill-timed explosion of Mr. 'T. W. Russell, but 
another tone was needed at some time in the debate, 
and it was heard in the terribly bitter speech from Mr. 
Chamberlain, which ‘compelled in equal measure 
wonder at the intellect and horror of the heart that’ 
produced it, in the Daily Chronicle's reporter. He 
would not have been surprised ‘if an Irishman had 
rushed across and struck the man hurling the taunts 
there.” The Daily Chronicle knows the style of argu- 
ment in which its friends excel. Indeed the case was 
one in which the Irish method of debate was easier 
than our own. Poor Mr. Morton may well have 
wished that he was an Irishman and in I:eland free to 
strike the speaker who made such a dreadful exhibition 
of his babbling commonplaces. He could only get up 
and whimper something imbecile about another case 
when Mr. Chamberlain gave the facts of the one specific 
instance of landlord tyranny he could be got to quote 
of the ‘ thousands’ he boasted he knew of. ‘That the 
Irish members longed to rush across and strike, when 
Mr. Chamberlain tore the disguise from Mr. O’Brien’s 
canting talk of ‘pressure by public opinion,’ and 
showed that it meant the murder and maiming of un- 
armed men by village ruffians acting ‘ under the cowardly 
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instigation of their advisers ’—who, as a matter of fact 
sit on the benches occupied by the Irish members of the 
House of Commons—is eminently probable. But there 
is something which is entitled to fully as much considera- 
tion as the feelings of these legislators—the truth, 
namely, and the dignity of the House of Commons. It 
was well that they should be vindicated by one adequate 
exposure of the truth about this Bill before it left for 
‘another place.’ Nor is the House only to be con- 
sidered. Since an agitation is to be started against the 
rejection of the measure by the Lords, it is no less well 
that the country should be told in words which cannot 
be forgotten what it is to be asked to agitate for. If 
Englishmen are to become angry at the suppression of 
a measure which on the showing of its own Irish 
supporters will not satisfy them, and which will stimu- 
late the use of Irish pressure ; if they are prepared to 
be wrath because the Lords refuse to be cowed by the 
bullies who drop hints, which are in fact threats, that 
murder will be done if this instalment of their wages is 
not paid, the game of law and order is indeed up in 
Ireland. But we nave yet to learn that Englishmen 
will dance to such piping as this. 


THE NAVAL MANGUVRES 


’ was not easy to say when the mimic naval war 

began what its strategical and other import was 
intended to be; now that it is over, and over so speedily 
the thing remains as difficult as ever. Public writers 
having before them nothing but public information 
can scarcely reach just conclusions when the information 
is insufficient, and we are for this reason not able to 
say whether the designers of this year’s manceuvres will 
regard what has happened as a success or as a fiasco. 
Many commentators on the programme issued by the 
Admiralty, saw in it a great strategical experiment 
designed to show whether it was necessary to keep a 
much larger fleet in the Mediterranean, and to construct 
an immense repairing yard at Gibraltar. ‘Turn the 
map upside down,’ they said, ‘and you will understand.’ 
Some writers have seen in the denouement proof of the 
necessity for both these extensions of our naval 
power. For ourselves, we began by being sceptical 
on this head, and we remain so still. It was 
very well to say that Bantry Bay was Plymouth; 
the Shannon, Brest; Belfast, Gibraltar; Queenstown, 
‘Toulon ; and Falmouth, Malta; and if the four squad- 
rons had operated from those bases, so that the B and 
the A Red Admirals at Bantry and Falmouth should 
have been in telegraphic communication at the moment 
war was declared, while the Admirals of the C and D 
Blue Squadrons were in like case, then there was a 
parallel. But to start all four squadrons to four 
rendezvous at sea, so that the Red should be in absolute 
ignorance of the Blue rendezvous and vice versd, was to 
destroy the verisimilitude. As war was not declared 
until every squadron was at its sea rendezvous, the 
analogy to real war was deliberately destroyed. It 
seems to us in fact that the theory of the manceuvres 
so generally accepted must for this reason alone be put 
out of court. But then if we are to give it up, we 
seem to be irresistibly thrown back on the hypothesis 
that the separate action of the squadrons involved no 
strategical problems whatever, and was merely meant to 
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test the steaming powers of modern fleets when they 
were kept intact. The notion is supported by the 
obvious reflection that every one of the sea 
rendezvous was nearly equidistant from Belfast as 
a probable meeting-place. But on the other 
hand it is clear that the sudden termination of 
the manceuvres, which this hypothesis would have 
led us to expect, has evidently come as a surprise. 
Besides, why, if it was a mere trial of steaming power, 
was it necessary to cover it with a cloak of apparent 
strategical importance? And then again it seems 
certain that the Red A fleet did not push for Belfast 
as the other three squadrons seem to have done. We 
are also much puzzled because we have no knowledge of 
how much or how little information was granted to the 
opposing chiefs when war was declared. ‘They were 
apparently made acquainted with the rendezvous of 
their friends, but were left to surmise those of their 
enemies. Did they know what they knew before they 
left port, or cid they learn it from the opening of 
sealed documents after they got to sea? Was the 
action in short, of the two Red, and of the two Blue 
Squadrons, concerted or independent action ? We can 
scarcely say. Indeed, either of choice or of necessity, 
the Admiralty did not this year furnish the public with 
sufficient data to go upon. ‘There was no ‘general 
idea.” We did not know the official force of the 
squadrons ; we were ignorant of what constituted defeat 
and victory; the rules of the game were not in our 
hands ; and no intelligent interest could be taken in 
the general issue of the proceedings. Now that they 
are over, all we really know is that as the Blue fleet 
concentrated in the narrow channel between Ireland 
and Scotland sooner than the Red fleet, they naturally 
came off the winners; but we are in the dark, because 
if that concentration was the whole of the game, the 
entire machinery was a matter of great cry and little 
wool. On the whole we are of opinion that we do not 
know, and perhaps never will know, what was the main 
object, on the strategical side, of the manceuvres of 
1894. 

As to particulars, we are struck by the paramount 
necessity for local umpires in naval manceuvres. The 
umpiring in the first years was local, an umpire being 
attached to each flagship. But though this was not a 
good plan, umpiring in a back room at the Admiralty 
seems a bad alternative. It would be perhaps too 
great a step to take all at once, yet the ideal naval 
umpiring would be to put the umpires in two or three 
independent cruisers, The umpires should be senior 
to the commanders of squadrons, and should fly their 
flags. Signals made by them must then be obeyed, 
but they should take no command except as umpires 
settling disputed points. There is something to say 
about the usual destruction of friends by friends during 
these manceuvres; something also on the part the 
ordinary torpedo-boats have played in them, and much 
perhaps on the new feature—the Hornet and Havock 
in company with the A Fleet ; but space forbids us to 
touch on such topics here for the moment. 


THE WAR IN KOREA 


—_ editors of daily newspapers must be reviling 
the war between China and Japan. It has 
taken them by surprise, and its conditions prevent 
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the despatch of prompt intelligence. The Matabele 
campaign showed us that the telegraph could deal even 
with battles fought in the middle of Africa. But 
Korea, lying as it does some five hundred miles from 
the nearest cable-stations, namely Shanghai, 'Tien-tsin 
and Nagasaki, has fairly baffled the organisation of 
Fleet Street. Whatever the contest may produce, a 
second Russell or Forbes will hardly date his reputa- 
tion from the tussle for the Hermit Kingdom. Not 
only would the Chinese and Japanese commanders 
decline to accredit a European correspondent among 
their fanatical troops, but the difficulties of convey- 
ing letters across the Yellow Sea or the Straits 
would be practically insuperable. Should the naval 
war roll southwards, we may be able to appreciate 
its bearings on the upshot. For the encounters of 
armies, however, the world will have to rely upon er 
parte statements dribbled through Shanghai and Yoko- 
hama. As the quicker-witted of the two races the 
Japanese may be trusted to furnish the bulk of the 
information. Unfortunately it is more than likely to 
be concerned with victories that have never been won 
and the capture of positions still intact. lortunately 
Mrs. Bird, that most delightful of authors, is at 
present travelling in Korea, She has already written 
a most instructive letter to the St. James's Gazette, and 
in the fulness of time we may hope for an account of 
the war which will not only be at first-hand but an 
addition to literature as well. Meanwhile leader- 
writers will find their ingenuity sorely taxed by con- 
flicting lies, even if the future historian will not have to 
imitate the method of Diodorus Siculus in the assump- 
tion that two battles were fought on the same place 
and day. : 

The chief consolation to be derived from the 
telegrams is that both Governments are anxious, if 
somewhat late in time, to respect the rights of 
neutrals. Hard upon the apology of Tokio for the 
sinking of the Kow-Shing there come Li-Hung- 
Chang’s excuses for the outrage on board the Chung- 
King. Clearly Ministers are anxious that the quarrel 
shall be confined to Asia, and they have a holy horror 
of Admiral I’remantle and his ironclads. At the same 
time, the Chung-King affair proves once more how 
combustible is the temper of the populations, A party 
of Japanese emigrants was on board the vessel, which 
lay at ‘long-Ku, flying the Knglish flag. Some Chinese 
sailors promptly boarded her, seized the women and 
children, and threw them upon the wharf. No doubt 
the offenders have been punished ; still, the day may 
come when such violence will be committed with 
impunity. ‘The area covered by the operations is 
huge, and the outlying forces will be practically free 
from central control. Besides, patriotism may rise to 
such a height that no official will dare to arrest 
the assailants of Outer Barbarians. A year or two ago 
the Chinese Government was powerless to defend the 
Christian missionaries from incendiarism and massacre 
in time of peace. ‘The attacks upon the foreign lega- 
tions in Japan date but some thirty years back, and the 
turbulent element has since, on occasions, got the upper 
hand. And war, it should be remembered, will increase 
tenfold both disorder and the anti-alien sentiment. 
In fact, there is a certain fallacy in talking about 
either of the belligerents as if it were a civilised Power, 
Nor can the prophecy be hazarded that these Easterns 
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will not, on their side, have cause of complaint. A 
proclamation has been duly issued warning Her Majesty's 
subjects against infringements of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. But the Chinese are notoriously short of officers, 
and the ports must be full of youngsters, suddenly 
thrown out of employment and longing to smell powder. 
If taken prisoners, they will certainly be shot, and then 
will begin the usual course of demands for compensation 
and diplomatic recriminations. 

The danger of some European State becoming 
embroiled in the struggle seems the greater because 
it may last for several years unless the Powers inter- 
fere. No doubt the Japanese are the readier of the 
two, and their dash may win advantages at the outset. 
Both on sea and on land their tacticians will out- 
manceuvre the Chinese, Still the troops which 
L.i-Hung-Chang can pour into Korea are unlimited, 
and Captain Lang, the organiser of the navy, asserts 
that it is not to be despised. Moreover, he antici- 
pates that the caution of tie Chinese will not give 
much opportunity for brilliant generalship on the part 
of their opponents. ‘The fleet will be held in reserve, 
while, presumably, the Japanese will be crushed in 
Korea by sheer weight of numbers. He holds, further, 
that the Chinese will not rest satisfied until they have 
driven their enemies off the Peninsula and occupied 
the Loochoo islands as well. In short, Count Ito 
may find his warriors, who have entered upon the 
war with light hearts, withdrawing from it with light 
feet. As Mr. Curzon demonstrates most convincingly in 
Monday's 7'imes that aspiring politician is responsible for 
the desperate pass in which his countrymen are situated. 
He had come to loggerheads with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and he sought escape from Parliamentary 
discomforture by embarking the nation on a popular 
war. ‘For years the military party in Japan has been 
clamouring for the punishment of Korea and for revenge 
upon China, and has only been kept in check by the 
admitted inadequacy of the Japanese armaments and 
the discretion of Japanese statesmen.’ Count Ito has 
thrown his influence on the side of aggression, and 
hence he has been driven to vamp up sham claims to 
the suzerainty and an insincere zeal for reform. Mr. 
Curzon considers that the rebellion in the southern 
provinces cof Korea was caused by misgovernment, 
and Mrs. Bird’s testimony is to the same effect, but in 
any case the business was none of Count Ito’s, and 
his policy would be indefensible even if it were 
attended by success. For in the first place he cannot 
hold Korea, and, in the second, his plan of giving 
China the shadow while Japan keeps the substance is 
both immoral and absurd. 


THE COLONIAL ROMANCE 


| tee the appropriate title ‘The Romance of a 
Governorship, an article appeared in the Pail 
Mall Gazette of July 23rd, which set on foot an 
animated and angry, yet amusing and _ instructive, 
controversy. In 1887 Sir Ambrose Shea, an Irish 
Catholic by descent, who had obtained his title as 
a member of the Newfoundland Ministry, and 
who had been sent here by the Newfoundlanders 
as their Commissioner to the Fisheries Exhibition 
of 1883, attracted so much notice that he was 
appointed Governor of Newfoundland, Had Sir Am- 
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brose Shea, K.C.M.G., been discreet enough to have 
gone over quietly and taken up his appointment as 
Governor he would possibly have been allowed to 
remain ; but he, or somebody on his behalf, cackled, 
and the island was in an uproar. As Commissioner 
here he was all very well; as Governor Newfoundland 
would have none of him. In this dilemma things were 
made pleasant by shifting Sir Henry Blake from the 
Governorship of the Bahamas to that of Newfoundland, 
whence he was promoted to that of Jamaica. It had 
been expected by those who watched the career of 
colonial men that when the Governorship of the Baha- 
mas fell vacant the post would be conferred on a gentle- 
man, a native of those delightful islands and long 
resident in England, who had acted with great energy, 
tact, and ability as Commissioner at the Fisheries 
Exhibition of 1883 for Jamaica and the Bahamas, and 
at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition as Royal Com- 
missioner for the entire West Indies and British Hon- 
duras, and at a cost to himself of many thousands of 
pounds. But his sole recognition from the Government 
hitherto has been the C.M.G. for the Fisheries and the 
K.C.M.G. for the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, where 
Mr. Augustus Adderley had shown exceptional adminis- 
trative ability and power of organisation, qualities he 
had already displayed in his previous career ; for at an 
early age he honourably acquired a solid fortune as a 
banker and merchant in the Bahamas, where he was 
also a member of the legislative assemblies. 

As Sir Augustus Adderley was many years younger 
than Sir Ambrose Shea, it was supposed, as before 
stated, that he would have the next vacancy at the 
Bahamas or be appointed to a more important post, 
for though not a pushing man his ability and fitness 
were admitted, and he was a persona grata here as well 
as with his fellow-colonists: a man of good family, 
personal appearance, manners, and fortune ; kindly and 
dignified ; in a few words, a true West Indian gentle- 
man of the old school. More than forty years ago 
Mr. C. R. Nesbitt, Colonial Secretary of the Bahamas, 
uncle to Sir Augustus Adderley, and afterwards a 
Colonial Governor, imported the sisal plant, which 
produces an excellent fibre of the Manilla kind, from 
Yucatan, and cultivated it in the Bahamas, where its 
properties and commercial and manufacturing values 
were at once recognised and frequently recorded. 
In congenial soil and climate it not only spread 
rapidly but developed into a much finer plant than 
the indigenous Yucatan stock, but its cultivation for 
commercial purposes was retarded by want of labour, 
because the chief industry of the Islands in those days 


- was ‘wrecking, as was termed the obtaining salvage 


from the numerous vessels wrecked on the Bahama 
coast, which was very lucrative and employed between 
300 and 400 small vessels and their crews. ‘Then came 
the Civil War, when the Bahamas were the chief centre 
of the blockade-running and had even finer profits, but 
these fell off with the return of peace, and the natives 
had to seek fresh channels—sponge, coral, and pearl- 
fishing, and the growing of pine-apples and other fruits, 
and sundry minor industries, most of which were fostered 
by Mr. Adderley ; and these, with the money spent in 
the Islands by wealthy visitors from the United States 
who wintered there, kept the Islanders fairly well 
employed and reconciled them gradually to industry. 
When Sir Henry Blake was appointed Governor, he 
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took advantage of the favourable opportunity to start 
again the systematic cultivation of sisal for its fibre, in 
which he was supported by Mr. Adderley, who aided 
the scheme financially, and no less than three planta- 
tions were established, one within a mile of Government 
House, and a machine for decortisation or scutching 
the fibre was set in operation, the finished fibre then 
selling at £45 per ton in the London market. 
Specimens of leaf-fibre and rope from the sisal of the 
Bahamas were shown to the writer and other journalists, 
and their commercial value strongly insisted on, by 
the Commissioner for Jamaica and the Bahamas, Mr. 
Adderley, at the Fisheries Exhibition of 1883; and 
again, and even more urgently, at the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition of 1886. It is necessary to state 
these facts concisely, for otherwise the real points at 
issue will be obscured. It is clear that the sisal plant 
and its uses and value were known privately and officially 
in London and in the Bahamas, that the Adderleys 
were concerned with it from the very first, and that it 
was again being brought into cultivation by Sir Henry 
Blake prior to 1887. It is also as clear that Sir 
Ambrose Shea had no connection with sisal or the 
Bahamas till his appointmert as Governor in 1887, 
though he probably had been shown the leaf and its 
product by his fellow-Commissioner at the Fisheries 
Exhibition, as most of the Commissioners visited each 
other’s courts freely and frequently ; or, perhaps, he, 
read Sir Augustus’s article on the subject published by 
the Royal Commission of the Indian and Colonial Ex- 
hibition of 1886. 

Very shortly after Sir Ambrose Shea’s arrival as 
Governor in the Bahamas, where the pecple were at 
the time slightly irritated at sundry necessary but un- 
popular ordinances of his predecessor Sir Henry Blake, 
he took up that gentleman’s parable, and coolly claimed 
the sisal fibre for his own discovery, and returning a few 
months later to London began to beat the drum lustily, in 
a manner much more befitting a local Colonial politician 
than the representative of Her Majesty the Queen ina 
Colonial Government, and by no means in accord with 
the rules and traditions of the Colonial Office. Some 
excuse may be found for him in early trainiog, first as 
a Newfoundland trader, and then as a member of the 
Legislature and Ministry of that most pure and 
incorrupt example to the British Colonies, still it 
cannot be admitted that his action should be applauded 
or allowed to be followed by other Colonial Governors. 
The ‘discovery’ of Sir Ambrose Shea and the salvation 
to be got through the culture of sisal was so boomed, 
that several capitalists, including the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain himself, were induced by the 
tempting offers made of Government land in huge blocks 
at 53. per acre on credit, to speculate in the culture. 
On his final arrival in England, an article entitled 
Romance of a Governorship, for which Sir Ambrose 
Shea is admittedly responsible, appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of July 23rd. A letter from Sir Ambrose 
hastily abandoning his statement that the Islands were 
in a state of famine, appeared on the 25th. On the 
Ist August, a letter from Mr. Woodward, Sir Henry 
Blake's private secretary while Governor, quite traversed 
Sir Ambrose Shea’s statements up to and including 
1884, showing that Sir Henry Blake had reintroduced 
the cultivation of the sisal in 1885 and 1886, and that 
when the new Governor arrived at his Barataria in 
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1887, there were three plantations, one close to Govern- 
ment House, and a decorticising machine in operation, 
which disposes of the ‘discovery’ of sisal and ‘ its 
potential value,’ as well as the claim of initiating the 
culture. ‘This letter was followed a day or so later by 
avery able one from a writer ‘intimately connected 
with the Bahamas,’ signing himself ‘ Suum Cuique,’ who 
still further exposed and ridiculed his late Excellency’s 
statements and romances, giving, and justly, the credit 
of prominently bringing sisal to the notice of the 
British public to Sir Augustus Adderley when Royal 
Commissioner for the West Indies and Bahamas at the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition of 1886. This letter 
was followed next day, August 3rd, by an article from 
the ‘ Writer of the Article’ audaciously reiterating 
the claim, and endeavouring to support it by quotations 
from minutes of the Legislative Council in 1890, and 
from an address of the equally subservient House of 
Assembly in 1893. The real value of such evidence 
is fully shown in a letter from Sir Augustus Adderley 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of August 8th. 

On the 4th August a clear and concise history of 
the introduction of the sisal plant and its subsequent 
history up tothe date of Sir Ambrose Shea’s accession 
to office appeared in a letter by Mr. Kenneth Cornish, 
whose personal knowledge of the plant and its fibre 
dates back to 1883, wnen it was shown him by Sir 
Augustus Adderley, then Mr. Adderley and Com- 
missioner for Jamaica and the Bahamas at the Fisheries 
Exhibition. This letter is dated the 2ad August 
and is confirmed in almost every detail by a letter from 
Sir Augustus Adderley which appeared on the 6th 
August, but was written ‘on the 2ad from Grayshot 
near Liphook in Hampshire, both letters being written 
in reply to the reissue of the ‘ Romance.’ The pith of 
these letters is contained in the account with which 
this article commences. In his letter of the 6th Sir 
Augustus Adderley shows that it has yet to be proved 
that the cultivation of the sisal is a ‘gold mine, or 
that it will do more than return a fair and moderate 
but sufficient profit to the capitalist, and that it can 
only be worked by aid of capital. He states that Mr. 
Chamberlain has converted his holding into a limited 
liability concern, and is issuing debentures. He says, 
‘Capitalists must develop it with cheap money, for 
there is a long wait of from five to seven years 
before a full crop can be reaped.’ ‘To these last letters 
no reply was forthcoming, and another letter from 
Sir Augustus Adderley appeared on the 8th which 
unless disproved, quite disposes of Sir Ambrose Shea's 
claims to credit of any sort, and will certainly justify 
the merciless scalping he received from ‘Suum Cuique’ 
and Mr. Cornish. 

Meanwhile, the public will do well not to be per- 
suaded into putting money into Sisal Companies in the 
Bahamas, as the commercial value of those undertakings 
is only in the inchoate state; Colonial Governors to 
remember that they are the representatives of Her 
Majesty the Queen and Empress, and not commercial 
agents. ‘The uninterested looker on will remember that 
although the Duke and Duchess for a merry jest sent 
Sancho to govern Barataria, yet when that clown 
returned, after having comforted himself more wisely 
and discreetly than was to be expected from his birth 
and breeding, the jest ended with the conclusion of 
the farce. 
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SIR HENRY LOCH’S MISSION 


roe in South Africa must indeed be some- 
what pressing to require the Governor and 
High Commissioner of Cape Colony to make three 
journeys out and home within twelve months to say 
nothing of expeditions inland. We are all glad to 
see Sir Henry Loch over here again, but he must not 
be surprised if a few questions are asked of the 
Secretary of State’s-representative in the House of 
Commons as to his unexpected return. It is not 
usual for Governors of self-governing colonies to act 
as (Jueen’s messengers, but it seems very much as if 
Sir Henry were adding a third office to his already 
somewhat arduous duties. Fortunately the journeys 
are by sea and so the inconvenience of training across 
continent is not suffered. Still the constant moving 
about must be trying to a man in his sixty-fifth year. 
Happily the commandeering matter is settled and settled 
satisfactorily. ‘The decision does not affect the men 
already at the front hut no more British subjects will 
be ordered to the scene of action. On June 25rd the 
Volksraad unanimously decided to instruct the Govern- 
ment to draft regulations by which it could become 
possible for residents not possessing burgher rights to 
obtain the privilege of exemption from personal 
military service upon payment of a yearly contribution. 
The Boers claim that while they quite recognise the 
fairness of not asking the subjects of other nations to 
fight for them when they are not represented in the 
Government of the country, still at the same time their 
laws must be obeyed, and it was no easy matter to 
decide between the aliens who expressed themselves 
willing to fight for their adopted country and the aliens 
who declined to bear their share in the expedition. If 
men, to whatever nation they may belong, choose to 
settle in a foreign country they must expect to fight 
that country’s battles, when by residing there they 
know they are subject to be called upon for this duty. 
At the same time they have a right to representation ; 
and to ask a white man to fight for his adopted country 
without giving him a voice in the conduct of its affairs 
is plainly demanding too much, and could not for one 
moment be allowed. 

Since the passing of the resolution referred to it has 
been verbally agreed—and the understanding will be 
confirmed by the new Convention —that British subjects 
are to be placed on an equal footing with the subjects 
of that nation which has secured by treaty the most 
favourable conditions from the ‘Transvaal with regard 
to personal military service. This arrangement should 
prevent any repetition of the unfriendly feelings that 
have been exhibited on both sides so far as the matter of 
commandeering is concerned, but it will not bring peace 
to the ‘Transvaal, since the commandeering was but the 
last straw. For some time the witlanders have been 
demanding the franchise, and to some extent they have 
right on their side, still the question is one that requires 
much careful consideration. From the Boer point of 
view to give the franchise universally would be 
cutting their own throats. Some, however, are willing 
to give the concession, but the majority are opposed 
to admitting the British to share in the government of 
their country. Sir Henry Loch and President Kriiger 
have for some time been actively engaged in solving 
this knotty problem, but nothing has been settled, and 
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it is concerning this matter that the Governor of the 
Cape has come over to confer with the authorities at 
Downing Street. ‘There are, of course, other grievances 
which the British subjects in the Transvaal would like 
to see attended to, and more especially do they desire 
that the fraudulent granting of monopolies should be 
put an end to. 

During Sir Henry’s late visit to Pretoria as the 
guest of President Kriiger, the effusive manner in which 
the British residents received him gave great and not 
altogether undeserved offence to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, and altogether the apparent disloyalty to Presi- 
dent Kriiger has been condoned and was in a measure 
atoned for by the subsequent manifesto of the more 
loyal settlers. Still, it is but too evident that the two 
nationalities in the South African Republic, although 
about equal in numbers, are very far from being in 
common agreement, and if some ‘ give-and-take’ policy 
is not soon devised the spark may be fanned into a 
flame and awkward consequences follow. Another 
matter that will be discussed before Sir Henry Loch 
returns is the cession of Swaziland to the Boers. 
After definitely binding ourselves by treaty to recognise 
the independence of Swaziland and not to allow a foreign 
Government to take possession of the country without 
the permission of the native Government, we rescinded 
that treaty and handed the kingdom over to the Boers, 
nominally with the Queen Regent’s consent. But no 
sooner was everything settled satisfactorily from our 
point of view than the young Queen declined to acquiesce 
in the agreement, and without the consent of this lady 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to carry out an 
agreement with President Kriiger unless we run the 
risk of losing our good name in Swaziland, and for the 
matter of that in every native State in South Africa. 


ANARCHISTS ON SHOW 


ENERAL satisfaction will be felt that Caseric 
Santo is about to suffer death, and that the 
thirty Anarchists whose trial has been in progress in 
Paris throughout the week have been brought to 
justice. But the methods by which the ends of justice 
have been met will scarcely be approved with the same 
unanimity. ‘To English thinking, at any rate, French 
legal procedure will appear tainted with a staginess and 
triviality that smacks on occasion of the grotesque. 
All the world, we are aware, is a stage, but feather 
headed farce is enacted with less propriety in a criminal 
court of law than elsewhere. It seems specially out of 
place that the principal mettewr en scene of such an ill- 
timed entertainment should be the judge himself. The 
most elementary conception of what is fit and decent 
ought surely to make him careful above everything else 
of his dignity. There is much to blame in a system 
which allows him, if it does not compel him, to play the 
part of an impresario, or to clown in person before an 
audience greedy of illegitimate sensation. 

From first to last the ambition of President Breuillac 
appears to have been to ape and rival the popular 
lecturer. His every action was of the theatre, 
theatrical. To open with there was the puff pre- 
liminary, the extravagant address to the jury, packed 
with cheap solemnity and tawdry grandiloquence. The 
prologue over, Breuillac trumpeted forth a saviour of 
society, and lesser aureoles adjusted becomingly to the 
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heads of the jury, the curtain was rung up and the play 
proceeded with. Exactly what manner of play it would 
not be easy to determine strictly upon the usual lines 
of classification, but a play for certain, very modern, 
very decadent, a medley of light comedy, mock tragedy 
and Ibsenian drama, a revue de fin d’année shall we say, 
in which every current foible was remembered and room 
found for allusion to every reigning fad. ‘The issue at 
stake was clear as broadest daylight but with profound 
stage-craft it was kept out of sight for the greater part 
of a sitting of the court. Caserio Santo was too 
picturesque a personage, too happy a subject for 
dramatic treatment to be shuffled hurriedly from the 
scene or despatched, before he had been put through 
his paces, to the condemned cell, strapped in the strait- 
jacket in which is an end to attitudinising. What 
good Frenchman would baulk his country of a spectacle ? 
Certainly not President Breuillac. He held his man 
and Justice might bide her time. And so the sorry 
business proceeded and the triumph of irrelevancy was 
complete. The title of the piece suggests itself— 
*Caserio Santo: From the Cradle to the Grave. A 
Dr. Smiles could not have pryed with greater assiduity 
into the antecedents of his eminent men than did the 
judge into the childhood and youth of this wretched 
assassin. Indeed a Smiles would at least have refrained 
from dwelling on unsavoury details, from complacently 
ferreting out nastiness. But to the bitter end the 
gallery had to be played to-—-and in it there were 
ladies. The judge, a Paul Bourget of the bench— 
longo intervallo—turned and returned his human 
document with the keen curiosity of a novelist in search 
of data in morbid psychology. Here is a man caught 
red-handed in crime, whom the business of the hour it 
is to punish, pressed to reveal his ¢tat d’ime as he 
plodded on foot to Lyons, bent on murder and smoking 
a cigarette—-that no detail may be omitted. Apparently 
it is self-evident that no incident in so egregious a career 
must be lost to posterity. The inanest matters in the 
man’s life, the very crumbs of his existence, are not to 
be wasted but go to prolong the feast. Before he can 
be convicted of doing Carnot to death, he must be 
stigmatised a truant from school, and branded a bad 
boy who never, term in or term out, took home a prize. 
In spite of which he could murder as capably as another, 
and has found his way without blundering to the 
Abbaye de Monte-d-Regret. What possible purpose can 
such a cross-examination serve, unless it be that of 
allowing the accused to prate of his ‘ideal, of the ill 
deeds he has accomplished and those he would fain have 
accomplished ? 

In Paris the same spectacle has been afforded of boot- 
less conversations between judge and prisoner. It is 
hard not to be of the opinion that such practices end 
in a burlesque of justice. The accused poses, and the 
functionary follows suit. "Tis a giving and taking of 
cues, a shock of vanities, a flux and reflux of pointless 
puerilities. And the wit of the whole thing is so poor. 
To insist that the criminal law should be administered 
with some seriousness would appear to be clamouring 
for what every one would be prepared to concede, yet it 
is surprising that the recent trials in France have not 
provoked in that country a protest of the kind. ‘En 


France tout finit par des chansons, In many respects 
this is well, but if gravity is ever in its place, it is so 
surely in a court of justice, 


R, Derecuer. 
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MORE CHEERFUL MARKETS 


peer is no question that a better tone is apparent 
pretty well all round the Stock Markets, For the 
moment at all events the spirit of cheerfulness is in the 
ascendant and a return of moderate activity is confidently 
expected. If you ask what has happened to cause this 
change of sentiment brokers enlarge on the abundance of 
money waiting investment and the reassuring character of 
most of the Home Railway dividends that have been 
declared, That there is in one sense an unusual abundance 
of money is clear from the abnormally large deposits of 
of the Bank of England and from the fact that in the 
charmed circle of money-dealers the rate for money 
from day to day is no higher than } per cent per 
annum. But this abundance is more apparent than 
real, and is due to the continued caution of investors 
who will venture into nothing that is not absolutely above 
suspicion and who prefer leaving their savings with the 
banks at little or no profit to themselves until they 
can find some satisfactory employment for them. The 
joint stock banks having such large funds of this 
kind are in turn obliged to keep large balances at 
the Bank of England; hence the same money appears 
over and over again, and as a writer recently remarked 
in the Journal des Débats, ‘Ces capitaux font un peu 
lotlice de figurants de théatre dont une vingtaine donnent 
Villusion d’une armée.’ At the same time the results of the 
leading English railways for the first half of the year have 
been decidedly encouraging, particularly those recorded 
by the London and North Western, where an increase in 
receipts was attended by a substantial decrease in ex- 
penses, and there has been a very considerable rise in 
this department in consequence. 

As regards trade generally the Board of Trade Returns 
for July are not very cheering. Compared with the same 
month of 1893 the imports show a reduction of £1,447,638 
and the exports a decrease of £1,252,838. It is not only 
that in many instances there is a falling off in the quantities 
imported or exported, but even where the quantities have 
increased there is frequently a decrease in value. Thus 
although we imported 700,069 ewt. more barley the gain 
in value is only £7549 while an increase of 106,794 cwt. in 
unrefined sugar was obtained at a lesser cost by £199,731 
than the smaller amount in July 1893. The principal 
falling off was in wheat which reached 1,541,225 ewt. in 
quantity and £951,257 in value. Practically the whole of 
this decrease was borne by the United States whose exports 
of wheat to us last month were phenomenally small. But 
values have fallen in wheat terribly. Again while our im- 
ports of unrefined sugar have been about the same this 
year as in 1893 the cost up to date has beenabout £1,000,000 
less, and the same feature is visible in tea, though to a 
smaller extent. For the consumer this state of things 
should be very wholesome, but it is obvious that the fall 
in price greatly lessens the margin of profit for the traders 
and sv tells on their prosperity. As was to be expected, 
our imports of cotton and wool were smaller last month 
both in quantity and value, and we can hardly look for 
a continuance of the increase in exports of cotton 
piece goods which amounted to over 30,000,000 yards in 
July. Turkey, Egypt, Bombay and Australasia were our 
best customers, but here again we have to record the fact 
that in spite of the increase in quantity the value of this 
branch of the export trade was £32,000 less than in July 
of last year. We did a little better in coal, there being 
an increase of about 11,000 tons in our exports, and we 
also exported £220,178 more telegraph wire. Otherwise 
iron and copper fell off, and in fact the items of decreases 
in the exports are general throughout the list, So far in 
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the current year we are £2,147,303 behind in our exports, 
which we cannot regard as a very hopeful sign of the 
advent of a sustained improvement in the Stock Markets. 


AXEL 
oe an English audience sit through the per- 


formance of a romantic drama which has nothing 
stronger to recommend it than imagination and poetry ? 
Could a manager be found who would venture to produce 
a play which is mystic, symbolical, and ideal, which might 
just as well have been written in the fourteenth century 
as the nineteenth, for all the impress it bears of modern 
ways of thought? As yet, such an audience and such a 
manager are dreams, and there seems little chance of the 
Comte Villiers de l'Isle Adam’s Axel being heard in 
England. Even in Paris, where the younger generation 
have grown impatient of the haut gout and rank scent of 
realism, and have turned away from the photography of 
the sordid and repugnant incidents of life to the spiritual 
painting of the ideal, the production of Ave/ was not a 
dramatic success. Mr. Yeats says that the critics 
denounced it, and accused the soldiers of the imaginative 
movement who had fought for the appearance of de I'Isle 
Adam on the stage, of morbidness and pessimism, It is 
true that Axre/ is a drama of renunciation, and as such is a 
majestic utterance of the truth which even the trifler and 
the most unthinking epicurean cannot always put behind 
him-—that it is impossible to avoid what is disagreeable in 
the world, and seek pleasure before everything else. 
Calamity comes just the same, and the things he would 
not give up are torn away or fade into nothingness. The 
suicide of Axel and Sara at the end of the drama is not 
an advocacy of self-destruction. It is the symbol that the 
infinite alone can be the end of every man’s desire. 

In the first Act, Sara has renounced the religious life by 
her refusal to take the veil of nunhood ; in the second 
Axel renounces the life of action and pleasure, and kills 
the man, a certain Commander Kaspar, who describes it 
to him and is its symbol ; in the third he turns away from 
the life of intellect. In the last great Act the dramatic 
power of which was admitted by every one, when Axel was 
seen on the stage, Sara and Axel meet in a vault where 
the treasures of the world and the glories of it lie buried, 
and are tempted by the voluptuous pleasures of gold and 
love. The woman wavers, ‘ Entends tu le rire du genre 
humain, s'il apprenait jamais la ténébreuse histoire, la folie 
surhumaine de notre mort?’ but Axel answers, ‘ Laissons 
les apotres du Rire dans |’épaisseur,’ and the lovers resolve 
to complete the renunciation of the transient joys of the 
world. Through death they strive after the infinite. 

Whatever may be thought of Villiers de I'Isle Adam’s 
philosophy, which is too deeply tinged with Catholicism 
to awake sympathy in the English mind, there can be no 
question of the eloquence and beauty of his prose. When 
Axel tries to kill Sara, because he feels that the weird 
witchery of her spells will always be over him so long as 
she is in the world, she cries out, ‘Ne me tue pas. A 
quoi bon? je suis inoubliable. Sais tu ce que tu refuses ? 
Toutes les faveurs des autres femmes ne valent pas mes 
cruautées! Je crois me souvenir d’avoir fait tomber les 
anges. Helas! des fleurs et des enfants sont morts de mon 
ombre. Laisse-toi séduire. Je t’apprendrai les syllabes 
merveilleuses qui enivrent comme les vins d’Orient! Je 
puis Vendormir en des caresses qui font mourir ... ’ 
The whole of this marvellous scene is written in the 
language of the prophets. It is prose which can be put 
by the side of Solomon’s song without paling in vivid 
intensity, Awel may not live as a great drama, It can 
never die as a work of imagination and poetry, 
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MEXICO—VI 


When the smell of the lilies and the orange-flowers cometh upon the 
dew to thy nostrils, and the first light breaks over the hills of Mitla, 
thou shalt lift up thy heart and go forth into the morning, and bless thy 
Gods that thou art upon the earth, even in Mexico. 


CAFE, PATIO, AND PALACE 


We. had been to the Palacio Nacional to call on the 

cultured, alert, and courteous Sefior the Honour- 
able Ignacio Mariscal, Minister for Foreign Relations, and 
to the President’s modest house, and dismissing our car- 
riage, the Ex-Secretary of Legation said to me, ‘ Let us 
go to the Café Manriqué.’ ‘Somewhere to cool in a quiet 
corner,’ said I, for Mexico is no place for hurry, and I had 
had a busy day. I had visited the School of Mines, had, 
from its tower, seen all the city spread out, hot and 
glaring, the lakes Chaleo, Xochimileo, San Christoval, 
Texcoco, and Zumpango, glistening in the distance, and 
fastened in my mind the outlines of that ring of hills 
which closes in the Valley of Mexico. But chiefly my 
look was towards the east, to that point in the hills far 
beyond Iztapalapan, where Cortés entered, and saw 
Temixtitlan-Mexico spread out, surrounded by water, and 
entered only by boats and causeways, It were impossible 
not to think of that marvellous adventure—how four 
hundred Christian men marched into a city, swarming 
with heathens, as into a cage, captured its king, and 
eventually, with no more than twice that number and his 
Indian allies, overthrew the city, tore it down house by 
house, filled up the canals with the débris, and so made a 
solid foundation for the present city. I was fresh from 
reading that elaborate, yet so naive, swash-buckling, 


fascinating record of Bernal Diaz del Castillo, and the 


vision of the one hundred and nineteen battles he 
had fought, from the day he landed at Punta de 
Cotoche in Yucatan, under Cordoba, till, Cortés gone to 
his great account, and Diaz del Castillo, the oldest of the 
few true conquistadores left, he sits him down to write 
their history, saying at the last: ‘It is truth that I have 
written, and my history is not a book of old traditions, 
neither does it contain poetical fictions, but a faithful nar- 
rative of the important and remarkable services which 
we rendered to the Almighty, to our Emperor, and to the 
whole of Christianity. Praise and thanks be to Jesus 
Christ, who preserved us in so many perils, and that at 
present I have the power to write all this with such clear- 
ness !’ 

Fine delightful old braggart, who went swaggering 
through brave deeds, comrade of Alvarado, Son of the Sun, 
and of Malinche, the flaming Cortés, he died at last poor 
and unhonoured, merely, as he says himself, ‘I, Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, regidor of the town of Santiago, in 
Guatimala,’ who begged the printers ‘ not to take away 
from nor add one single syllable to the following narra- 
tive. One could see that terrible fight on the Noche 
Triste, when Alvarado made his famous leap (if he did 
make it), and Sandoval, Christobel de Oli, Juan de Leon, 
Francisco de Montego and the others, each like Saul and 
David, having slain his thousand and his tens of thousands. 
Freebooters they all were, who called Francis Drake a 
freebooter ; who could slay, as they did at Chollula till 
they stood ankle-deep in blood, who could see their Indian 
allies eat human flesh unrebuked, who could put the feet 
of Quauhtemoctzin, Montezuma’s successor, in boiling 
oil, that he should tell the hiding-place of the royal 
treasure. 

Then I turned too towards Coyoacan where I had spent 
some time one afternoon in the house where Cortés lived 
and sat on the curb of the well where he drowned his 
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wife. I had had English tea and cake in the room where 
he planned the building of the rare old church which 
stands there unaltered and unrepaired with its crumbling 
stone, discoloured towers, and worm-eatep, immense and 
beautiful oaken doors, its wide cloisters, and eloquent, 
clanging bells. From this house he had planned larger 
conquest, had pletted against his plotters in Spain, had 
governed wisely, builded surely for Spain, grown rich, and 
arranged his campaign into Honduras, which nearly ruined 
him and New Spain also, Off in the distance too were 
Popocatapet], its white head three and a half miles in 
the air, and the Lady in White, the renowned Ixtacci- 
huatl. How long I might have dreamed I know not, 
but I was led away to look at aérolites and see the 
instrument for measuring the oscillations of an earth- 
quake. Then came after a long hard day the Cafe 
Manrique. 

You step into a low, dark shop with sanded floor and 
antique wainscoting, and see first of all a small counter, 
behind which stands a little, fat old man, on whose left 
flank is a row of tubs and cans, These you will guess to 
be frozen creams of various kinds. In the background are 
shelves heaped up with bread—such bread as you may 
never see anywhere else that I know of in the world. A 
quiet place, where you sink softly in a chair or on a bench 
behind a little table, and ask for a coffee or chocolate, and 
talk to your friend and forget the world : or a place where 
you come alone, and order your chocolate, this airy, creamy, 
cinnamon-touched drink that comforts you, and charms 
you, and softens all your thoughts. Here, thought I, is a 
spot where al] good souls who wrote good words might 
have come to say things for the glory and the pleasure of 
the world. These sober-coloured walls, tinted with dark 
red, the little rooms one emptying into another, as it were, 
till all emptied in a sweet-smelling kitchen and a spacious 
patio, throw one back into another age, out of the hurly- 
burly, and prepare one for the comradeship of decent 
fellows, who care more to see the world with a knowing 
eye than to set it right, believing that it will all come 
right by reason of the salt within it and the Something 
that sprinkled the salt. One room, two rooms, three ; 
and then we sat down, where we had the kitchen on our 
left and the cool patio facing us. Silence for a space, and 
then how glad I was to know that my thought about the 
café was right ; that here indeed had come, off and on, 
these hundred and fifty years, the novelists, poets, littéra- 
teurs, actors, artists, and historians of Mexico; and how 
good some of them are ! 

‘Sitting over there,’ said the ex-Secretary, ‘at that 
table, poor wrote almost his last words. So able, so 
fine, so doomed! We used to listen to him as to a master, 
for he thought to greater depth than most of us, “Let 
us all write some sentiment,” we said one day. So out 
came paper and pencil, and he wrote: “ Life is a troubled 
sea ; the port for which we make, the grave. Why should 
we fear, since Death brings us again to the place from 
whence we came?” In one week he was dead.’ 

‘« A gloomy time,” said i. “Ah, no,” was his reply. 
“ There was patience and calm in the words. One does 
not rave or moan here. Like Mirza to the high hill of 
Bagdad, we retire here to be at peace, and drink 
our chocolate and coffee, and eat this wholesome 
bread.’ 

Without the shadow and weight of the London climate 
to dull it, this café has all that sense of quiet and seclusion 
of some good place in Fleet Street. Day after day when 
in the City of Mexico I used to go there—and so often and 
gladly alone—to drink my coffee or chocolate, and pass a 
word to the little, old, fat man who had stood behind that 
counter for forty years, low-voiced, watchful, kindly. His 
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sight had almost been bounded by the stone walls of the 
houses opposite, on which the sun beat this hour and the 
shadows fell the next, and life idled or shutHed or galloped 
past in the good old mediwval fashion, the rider having 
the right of way. Here in Mexico it is the foot-passenger 
that is arrested if a horse or carriage knock him down. 
The victim is held by the law to answer the charge of 
getting in front of the horse. But it is all the same to 
him who rules the Café Manriqué, and it is much the same 
to you also as you sit and gaze into the street, for you are 
looking at a panorama in which you have no real personal 
interest—you are only the dreamer interested in a 
dream. 

But all the cafés in Mexico are not like the Café 
Manriqué. It stands alone, representative of a past 
century, the one touch of a truly sweet Bohemianism and 
comradeship in the whole city. There are many fondas, 
notably the fonda de la Reforma, the fonda Mexicana 
and La Castaneda; but these you may learn of in guide- 
books. At these you may have your Mexican breakfast, 
as your guide-book will teli you, at so much a head ; 
though the meal be served in a snug cabinet in a garden, 
or on a table whose cloth is not spotlessly clean, you 
will somehow miss the real touch of Mexican life, which 
can only be got in private families, and in places which 
have not become ground of the tourist and the tramp 
of the wide world. I did not need to go to these 
further than to see, for I came to know of Mexican life 
from the inside of Mexican homes. I learned the 
great difference between garlic in a fonda and garlic 
at the home of Madame Degollado. . . . 

The cafés of Mexico City are not notable for merit, and 
this, again, the one excellent guide-book by Mr. Thomas 
Janvier will tell you. Mexican beef has stability, but 
therein lies its chief merit. Mutton chops are not easily 
to be had, and the fowls are not as tender as a good 
Vermont turkey ; and if you should have occasion to drink 
claret at your meals you must either pay high for the 
French wine or live low on an astringent Spanish wine 
made of—I know not what. Yet you need not hesitate 
to go to Mexico because of that, for while you are there 
you take things as they are, or you ought to; and you 
make yourself content with the good soups of the Maison 
Dorée and the excellent fish of the Café de Paris, and for 
fruit and vegetables you fare excellently well. A lettuce 
salad in Mexico is a lettuce salad beyond price—if you 
make it yourself, 

These cafés are not cheerful places, though the one is 
modern—a kind of Gatti on a small scale—and the other 
is, as it were, built into darkness from the street. But 
then, what did you come to Mexico for? To eat, drink, 
and be merry? Better not have that dream, and live at 
hotels, and feed at the cafés ; but if your going is to see 
and be impressed, if you have a bit of common sense and 
feel things, you will not suffer in body for lack of decent 
food ; and given a certain amount of temperament, you 
will have a relish for many a day’s retrospection afterwards. 
But you must have the sense, for, as the British A.B. on a 
man-of-war says: ‘Where there’s no sense there’s no 
feelin’.. I have seen ladies travel with pug dogs in baskets 
in Mexico, and exactly how they could enjoy Mexico and 
the pug dog too has been a matter of study to me ever 
since. Then again, I have seen them do Mexico in three 
days, and carry away with them curiosities made in Paris ; 
at beautifully exorbitant prices. 

But why should I appear captious? Frankly, when 1 
was there I was not. I, too, got to some degree the 
disease of Maiiana, and let life slide by. I rather loved 
to sit and talk French and bad Spanish in the cafés, to 
whoever would talk with me, little disposed to criticise 
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the life. It was theirs, they were comfortable, I had 
come to see. I was there on sufferance. It was not my 
mission to set the world right. One gives that up after a 
time. So many a half-hour I glued my shoulder to the 
wall, and watched the life within the stately patios. I 
watched the carriages and horses, make ready to rumble 
away softly up the paseo, and the sefioras and sefioritas now 
with mantillas, and again with French hats, set gaily off 
the equipage. To look, as it were, from the busy world 
into this cool, flowered, shadowed place was to make one 
feel that the Mexican, or his forefathers rather, had dis- 
covered one of the secrets of life; to live in the world, 
on the street, as it were, and yet to be master of that 
world, shut in a sweet seclusion, cool, garlanded, domestic, 
almost princely. The seclusion, perhaps, is very severe 
to the women, for when a Mexican girl is supposed to be 
marriageable, she is, as I have said, made love to up the 
wall, and when after devious and cumbersome processes, 
she is married, she retires behind the wall, devoted to 
her family, submissive to her husband, her life bounded 
by her duties to her children, with occasional excursions 
to the opera, when all the diamonds and jewels she may 
gather are ordered on her person for the function ; or to 
Paris, where she flutters still behind barriers and restric- 
tions in the purlieus of the Champs Elysées. Inside 
the patio, you will draw a long breath of satisfaction, 
inside the home a longer: lofty rooms, dignity of sur- 
roundings, sweetness of domestic life, family affection 
revolving in and in upon itself, deepening the love 
between mother and child, sister and brother. Each 
race after its own order, and each has its special 
claims to admiration; and 1 have seen Mexican girls 
of good families who, I am confident, will make as 
companionable, loving, effective wives as a New York 
girl that goes to the theatre without a chaperone and 
travels alone across the Continent without scandal. Be 
you ever so intimate in the Mexican home, however, it 
does not quite entitle you to the intercourse which in all 
Anglo-Saxon countries is permitted between man and 
woman, married or single. You may be sure, if you drop 
in for coffee in the afternoon that the pretty woman to 
whom you would say, as every sane man does, compli- 
mentery things, will not hear it alone. Her husband, 
or her husband’s brother, or her aunt, or her sister, 
or some one must hear it with her; and as for the girl 
unmarried, you must whisper your inconsiderable flattery 
into the bosom of the whole family. The rule probably 
makes towards carefulness in conversation, or else your 
heart enlarges and you pay the compliment with a candour 
which disarms the whole establishment. Succeeding in 
that, good times are provided for you in the world. Your 
candour is as sweetly accepted as the hospitality is 
generously given, and you are a happy man if you are 
permitted to see these delightful Mexican ladies dance in 
their own drawing-rooms to music provided by members 
of their own families, and sing Spanish songs and Mexican 
songs with an air, a naivelé, and an art quite indescribable, 
for they love it. Drama isin them, as deep as their natures 
are, I have heard La Dansa and La Golondrina sung, and 
I have seen the Tarabe and the Paloma danced, so that I 
was carried off my feet with pleasure. Gesture, motion, 
tone, delicacy, meaning, such as one may seek in vain to 
find among dancers on the stage in London or New York. 
I recall standing upon a balcony and looking out upon 
Popocatapetl, its white crest plunged in the scarlet sky 
of evening, and then turning to listen, and to see three 
young lads, the eldest not more than thirteen, sing, 
and dance the famous old Spanish song, ‘ The Rat- 
rap,’ 


GILBERT PARKER, 
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THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


| Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 
Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. } 


XII, OF THE PARC AUX CERFS ; OF MADAM DUBARRY, HER TASTE 
IN PUNCH ; OF THE GREAT TURENNE HIS TREACHERY ; OF 
MILITARY AND ECCLESIASTICAL CORRUPTION ; AND OF THE 
SUPERSTITION PREVAILING AT THE FRENCH COURT. 


= criminals of the late revolution (Gustavus Gaverigan 
wrote) were forever reproaching King Louis the 
Fifteenth, and for the matter of that all kingly institutions, 
with the Pare aux Cerfs, the which they represented to be 
a centre of vice and debauchery such as the world hath 
scarce ever known. It may therefore be well to set down 
in the first place that the Parc aux Cerfs was not situate in 
a park at all, but comprised only one modest house, wherein 
resided never more than one damosel at the time, with a 
small retinue of serving-maids. There was no scandal 
attached to this establishment at the time of the flourish- 
ing thereof, and, had it not been that the accidental name 
lent itself to exaggeration and romantic invention by 
interested parties, it is probable that it would never have 
been handed down to this day. But according to the 
general rule of malignant fate, it is the innocent man who 
must pay the penalty for the culpable, and it was the sins 
and mistakes of his predecessors which the unhappy 
King Louis the Sixteenth expiated upon the scaffold. 
Without seeking an apology for the life of Madam 
Dubarry, it cannot be denied by any who were so fortu- 
nate as to enjoy her acquaintance that she was of an 
exceeding frank and lively disposition. Nor did her high 
spirits ever seem to flag. It was during her reign that 
punch came into fashion, and it is probably not too much 
to say that the popularity of this beverage is chiefly 
attributable to her taste. Indeed, so popular did it 
become that neither Burgundy wine, nor Champagne 
wine, nor any of the most excellent wines in the world 
could displace it. I am rather under-stating than over- 
stating the fact when I place the average consumption for 
a party of four persons of the highest consideration at 
three gallons in the evening. On occasion, in order to 
meet special peculiarities of taste, the wine of Champagne 
is admitted into the beverage, but that is the exception 
rather than the rule. The fashion, like others of the 
Countess Dubarry her introduction, is aimed at a simplifi- 
cation of manners, and at her more intimate receptions it 
is now the use to partake of supper upon bare wooden 
tables, uncovered by a cloth of any sort, and to permit 
the use of tobacco pipes during the repast. It hath been 
my privilege on more than one occasion (James Sobieski 
Gaverigan wrote) to be present at these entertainments, 
and I can testify that the flow of wit and sparkling con- 
verse was of a constant gaiety, such as I have never seen 
equalled elsewhere. There was scarce anything that 
could ruffle the equable temperament of the Countess, 
but she exacted a like good humour from her guests, how 
free soever she might make with them, in the pursuit of 
her jests at their expense. The only thing to which she 
ever displayed intolerance was an assumption of superior 
virtue, or an attempt to impose upon her a more rigid 
code of manners than that which she had established for 
herself. I remember on one occasion hearing her exclaim, 
with rather more vehemence than she probably felt, that 
next to devotion she abhorred the chastity of her own sex 
and that, so far as lay in her power, she was determined 
to prepare an earthly purgatory for those who obtruded 
upon her their hopes of a heaven hereafter. 
The common opinion of the great Turenne seemeth to 
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me to be a vastly mistaken one. Although he was 
beyond doubt a highly successful general, yet was he 
burdened with many weaknesses of character, in especial 
where the fair sex was concerned. It is true that he 
saved his country on more than one occasion, but this 
was rather by reason of his prudence than his valour, 
and I know of at least two occasions when he even 
played the traitor to the King his master: once it was 
at the instance of Madam de Coatquen, who rewarded 
him with her open contempt ; another time it was that 
he might please the Duchess de Longueville, who treated 
him with no greater consideration. When the Duchess 
and he Were engaged in concluding a treaty with the 
King of Spain he sought to turn aside from their alle- 
giance a large part of the army which he commanded ; 
but the affair was so far from being a successful one that 
the regiments he had tampered with were cut to pieces 
by the Marquis de la Ferté, and for a time it seemed 
doubtful whether the great Turenne himself would not 
be arrested and tried by court-martial. 

At this period probity in money matters had fallen 
many degrees, since the days of chivalry which went 
before. It was the regular use of Monsieur de Louvois to 
offer sums of money to the commander of every garrison 
before he besieged it. In the case of Leveaux, who was 
in command at Ghent during the siege, which preceded 
the sacking of that town, Monsieur de Louvois offered him 
10,000 crowns, to which Leveaux made no answer but 
instantly gave information of the proposal to the Prince of 
Orange. On the other hand, when Monsieur de Louvois 


had obtained possession of a town in war, he was always | 


careful to secure for himself the lion’s share of the sack, 
besides exacting the payment of large indemnities from 
the citizens, so that any bribe which he might have made 
to a commander was amply repaid to him after that he 
had obtained possession of the place. It is on record that 
he obtained a payment of 16,000 florins from the town of 
Vourde, after he had taken it. 

Such corruption was, however, by no means confined to 
the military, but was the ordinary use in all that concerned 
the conferring and obtaining of offices, civil and even 
ecclesiastical. I remember one day after dinner hearing 
Béraux, the well-known singer at the opera, exclaim half 
jocularly to Archbishop Harlay, ‘ Monseigneur, I am willing 
to wager 10,000 crowns that you will confer the Abbey of 
Mons upon my son.’ ‘Well,’ the Archbishop exclaimed, 
with a hearty laugh, ‘I am certain enough to wager 20,000 
crowns that I will do so.’ ‘I cannot afford so much,’ 
replied Béraux, ‘but if Your Grace will make it 15,000, 
the wager shall be concluded,’ ‘ By all means,’ returned 
the Archbishop, and next day Béraux’s son obtained the 
position he desired. 

I might have much to say upon the superstition now 
prevailing at the French Court, but the subject is so vast 
an one, that I shall not do more than note down one or 
two instances. It was said that the Marquis de Saluces 
was so firm a believer in astrology that he scrupled not to 
forsake the French side and go over to join the Emperor 
in order that he might bring about the fulfilment of the 
prophecy. It may be that there were ether reasons at 
work to impel him to this course, but it was certainly 
believed at Court that this was his chief motive. At the 
time of the death of Zwingle in the battle of Saint Gall, 
it was currently reported that, on the burning of his body, 
the heretick’s heart could not be consumed. As I ventured 
to doubt the possibility of such a thing, I was assured with 
much solemnity by many leading physicians that there are 
in existence a great number of persons, who have one part 
of their bodies at the least, whereon fire hath no power 
to act, 
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WALTER PATER 


_— number is not large of contemporary writers who 

can be said to have exercised an appreciable influence 
upon their generation and to have made a serious contri- 
bution to literature. Of that number we lose by the death 
of Mr. Pater one of the most distinctive and characteristic, 
His death is premature. He came only with what may 
be called the third wave of the Oxford movement; and 
with Mr. Ruskin still alive and John Newman only a few 
years dead many more years of work might naturally be 
expected from him. But further work would probably not 
have at all affected his reputation or literary position, 
His work has been from the beginning singularly homo- 
geneous. Always cultivated, thoughtful, carefully finished, 
there has been, except to some extent in ethical judgment, 
little change in the quality and value of his writing 
through his two decades of authorship. From the very 
beginning—and the essay on Winkelmann was written 
before he went to Oxford as an undergraduate—he was 
essentially original ; and his originality was essentially 
critical. As a critic, Mr. Pater marks the transition from 
the dogmatic and judicial to the sensitive and personal 
method. What a critic needed, he said, was not so much 
an abstract theory of beauty, but a certain temperament, 
the gift of being deeply moved by beauty. And it is 
from him directly or indirectly that many a young 
‘ impressionist ’ disciple derives. But Mr, Pater was saved 
from the anarchy of impertinent personal impressionism 
by what Rossetti called ‘fundamental brain stuff.’ As the 
critic par excellence of the ‘ esthetic movement, Mr. Pater 
was confounded in the popular apprehension with the 
superficial follies of the chinamaniacs and hoc genus 
omne; in a notorious and very clever satire, he 
was represented as carrying about a piece of cretonne 
as a sort of ‘esthetic smelling salts.’ No caricature 
could have been wider of the mark. For all his sensitive- 
ness to delicate manifestations of beauty, Mr. Pater’s most 
distinctive characteristic was his deep and pervasive intel- 
lectuality ; and so far from making a fetich of bric-a-brac 
and knick-knackery, his artistic criticism is notable for its 
humanity. It is as the very flowering of the human spirit 
that he apprehended and comprehended art and literature. 
His criticism was a fruitful interpretation of Terence’s 
famous phrase, ‘ Nihil humanum a me alienum puto.’ The 
great value of his xsthetic criticism lies in the true balance 
of spirit and form, of the personal and the universal. In 
his fine essay on the School of Georgione he insists that in 
art the art is all in all ; yet everywhere in his criticism art 
is treated as and so far as it is significant in the history 
and development of the human spirit. 

The good folks who, in spite of the facts of literary 
history, cannot be got to regard criticism as original, hold 
Marius the Epicurean, in that it is cast in the form of a 
fiction, for Mr. Pater’s magnum opus. Mr. Pater, critic as 
he was and alive as in a dozen passages he showed himself 
to the originative potency of criticism, was perhaps himself 
somewhat in the bondage of this superstition. He once 
remarked rather wistfully to the present writer that some 
thought, and he was inclined to agree with them, that the 
Imaginary Portraits were the best things he had done, 
As a matter of fact, Marius and the Jmaginary Portraits 
were as essentially critical in conception as were his 
purely critical essays, and while you get the special 
virtue of his genius naturally efficient in the Studies 
of the History of the Renaissance and the last of the 
Appreciations, Marius and the Portraits certainly lose 
from a lack of the vitality with which a genius of a 
more dramatic kind would have inspired them. Marius, 
however, besides the beauty of much of the writing (in- 
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cluding the version of Cupid and /ysche), and the recon- 
struction by critical scholarship of a most interesting epoch 
of antiquity, has a strong autobiographical interest. It 
was Mr. Pater’s apologia pro epilogo suo. There had been 
appended to the first edition of the Renaissance a brief 
epilogue which supplemented the esthetic criticism with 
an hedonistic theory of wise living. Only a solemn jackass 
or an unscrupulous caricaturist could have made much 
mischief out of a little literary emphasis and occasional 
expressions of undue enthusiasm for the less respectable 
humanism of the Renaissance. But such a solemn jackass 
and such an unscrupulous caricaturist were found ; and 
the mischief was made, and with the ignorant, Mr. Pater 
no doubt suffered temporarily under the Socratic imputa- 
tion of being a ‘corrupter of youth.’ With singular 
candour, he admitted that his phrases were open to a 
perverting construction, and withdrew his epilogue in the 
second edition, only replacing it in the third, after he had 
expounded his theory of ascetic epicureanism in Marius. 

His latest work on Plato and Platonism, however, proves 
clearly enough that Mr. Pater did really change his ethical 
standpoint; he outgrew his early sensationalism and 
tempered the flux of Heracleitos with the stability of the 
Platonic idea ; preferring in the end, it is to be noted, the 
moral ideal of Lacedemon to the intellectual versatility of 
Athens, 

The popular notion of Mr. Pater was, and probably is, 
that he was remarkable chiefly for his style. This is a 
fundamental mistake, though he was from the first 
remarkably careful about his style, and his style was in 
itself remarkable. He defended Euphuism and was 
himself a bit of an Euphuist. But his Euphuism took the 
form not of rhetorical extravagance (except perhaps in the 
too famous purple patch about La Giaconda), but of a 
somewhat too scrupulous, Jaboured precision. Too scrupu- 
lous a care in prose composition has never been a danger 
in English literature, and Mr, Pater’s influence was almost 
wholly valuable to his epoch in reviving interest and care 
for ‘that other harmony of prose.’ But his true disciples 
are not this or the other clever young writer who has 
caricatured his cult of emotions or parodied his linked 
periods ; but writers of a very different stamp who owe tu 
him chiefly a deeper perception of the significance of art, 
a more catholic appreciation of the wealth of human 
culture, 


STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR 


Witi the end of the Cowes week comes a general 

dispersion of those whom the claims of business or 
pleasure have kept within reach of town, and many a 
sportsman who has been longing for weeks for the sight 
of a heather-clad mountain-side with a clear stream 
tumbling and bustling along the valley below, packs up 
his traps and overhauls his gun-case with a joyous heart. 
Thousands are hurrying northwards to reach the land of 
the red grouse and the red deer, while a few, very few 
compared with the others, betake themselves west- 
wards to see sport with the staghounds on Exmoor, 
where the red deer still flourish among the deep 
combes and wild moorlands which form the boundaries of 
Somerset and Devon. Lynton, Porlock, Dunster, and 
Dulverton are already filled with visitors, and stables are 
ata premium. Great is the enthusiasm of the natives for 
their local sport, and they have every reason to be proud 
of it, though to compare it with other kinds of hunting is 
useless since it differs in many particulars and is carried 
on upon quite different lines. The old traditions of the 
hunt, which dates back to the Middle Ages, are jealously 
preserved, and the local sportsmen declare that the more 
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carefully the formalities incident to the pursuit and cap 
ture of that noble beast, a wild red stag, are observed the 
more chance is there of one of those wildly exciting gallops 
across the moor which test the mettle both of horse and 
rider. 

The harbourer going his rounds ere yet the dawn is 
clear must carefully note every trace and track of deer: 
where the hinds and calves have fed and where they have 
gone down into the coverts to sleep through the heat of 
the day and where the ‘ warrantable’ stag, broad of back 
and with wide-spread antlers, has loitered along idly by 
himself pulling an ear of corn here—or rather half an ear 
for such is the custom of the dainty Monarch—rooting up a 
turnip there and finally plucking the fresh shoots from a 
young ashtree before he betakes himself to a bed of fern 
for the day. On the success with which the stag is har- 
boured the whole day’s work depends. Then when the 
pack has been put in at some neighbouring farm the 
huntsman and harbourer with some three couple only of 
hounds proceed to draw for the stag and drive him away 
over the open. No easy task is this, for the cunning old 
rascal will have carefully noted where the other deer are 
lying and will quickly rouse them each in turn. 

The sagacity and experience of men and hounds are 
matched against the cunning and instinct of the deer, and 
generally prevail, but often not until the patience of the 
field waiting at the covert side is well-nigh exhausted. <A 
welcome view halloa tells that the stag has at last gone 
away, the pack is taken out, laid on the line, and then 
the yallop begins. Up hill and down, over heather, 
rushes, grass, the hounds stream on, and horses must 
follow as best they can; lucky is the stranger who 
chances to follow a pilot bred and born in the country, 
one whoknows how best to cross a precipitous combe, where 
the stream can be forded, and last but not least, what 
ground will bear and what will let a horse sink to his 
girths, for, in spite of the efforts at drainage which have 
been made, much of Exmoor is still unpleasantly soft. 
Many miles must be traversed ere a red deer’s strength 
is exhausted and thé maddened pack are baying round 
him as he makes his last stand in some moorland stream 
and fights bravely to the end. It is a grand, though a 
sad sight, but it is soon over, and as one turns on one’s 
homeward way one cannot help feeling glad that the 
taking and killing of so gallant a heart are in hands so 
skilful and so careful as those of ‘Anthony’ and his 
whips. Then the long journey homewards over the moor, 
solaced by tobacco and good company, and one feels 
that one has done a good day’s work, and that a season 
with the Devon and Somerset staghounds is not by any 
means a bad way of spending an autumn holiday, 


BROOK- OR BECK-CREEPING 
BY ‘ RIPPLE’ 


HEN the summer sun is at his hottest, the rivers, 

brooks, burns, or becks, at their lowest and clearest, 
and even the dry-fly fisher sets aside rod and flies as use- 
less, things for derision of men and trouts, the master of 
bush-fishing, or of creeping up the half-dry channels of 
the smaller brooks, becks, or burns, will make heavy bags 
by fair fishing, and with tackle at which your jiminy- 
piminy angler, who pins his faith on the crack London 
and provincial tackle-sellers would turn up his nose. For 
the whole rig-out of bush-fisher or brook-creeper need not 
cost an extra shilling, and may be improvised in out-of-the- 
way places, here and on the continent, and in a few 
minutes. If you have a rod, stiff and strong, so 
much the better; if not, the trees and bushes 
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that fringe the stream—fir, ash, hazel, dog-wood, 
osier, apple or pear, cherry or holly—will supply 
the wherewithal to make one; for you want but a strong 
and taper sapling some ten feet long; if in one piece so 
much the better ; otherwise you must e’en bind two pieces 
together, cutting your splices long, and taking care that 
they fit well when opposed. You should havea sharp and 
strong knife, two penny coils of soft iron wire, one strong 
and thickish, about the gauge of a medium-sized knitting- 
needle, a pair of strong cutting pliers, and another of 
round-nosed ones would come in handy, a twopenny hank 
of strong brown watercord, a penny ball of twine, and 
some cobblers’-wax, in addition to your tackle-book, which 
no angler worthy the name ever omits from his baggage, 
and you shall be provided with all that is absolutely 
necessary to catch fish fairly with the artificial fly, as well 
as with the best and most costly tackle Edinburgh, London, 
or Dublin could supply, or Redditch turn out. Having 
cut your timber and trimmed it into a respectable pole, if 
in a single piece you have next to ring it; if in two or 
three you had best splice it. You will accomplish 
this the more easily and securely if you wire it strongly 
round the middle of the splice with a single turn of 
string, and at the end of the splice with single turns of 
the finer binding wire. The twisting the ends of the 
wire causes it to cut into the bark. Then bind your 
splice over with well-waxed twine. You will ring your 
rod rapidly and efficiently if you employ short lengths of 
watercord, knotted at the ends, the knots being about an 
inch apart. These should be wired on the rod at the 
required distances by a single turn of binding wire, which 
must pass over the cord above each knot, one end of the 
cord being pointed towards the tip, the other end towards 
the butt of the rod. When wired each cord should stand 
up from the face of the rod as a semicircular arch. The 
point ring may also be of watercord, each end carrying 
two knots, about an inch apart ; a wire should be fastened 
on above each pair of knots, the ends pointing to the butt. 
You may make the loop an inch long. Instead of a 
winch, cut a stick about six inches long and as thick as your 
forefinger. Cut it flat on one side, and at each end 
cut off a longitudinal segment, sloping from the flattened 
side, so as to form a_ belaying - pin. About a 
foot from the butt, cut off the bark so as to fit the 
flattened part of the belaying -pin. Then wire the 
belaying-pin strongly to the flattened part of the butt with 
three wires, one in the centre, the others about an inch 
and a half each side of it. You will now have a rough, but 
strong rod. and have only to fasten about five yards of the 
watercord by a slip-knot round the butt below the belaying- 
pin, and wind it on the belaying-pin to be sufficiently 
provided with line. To pass this line through the rings, 
and fasten on a short collar of strong gut and your fly, is all 
in the day’s work. If you can buy a common boy’s cane 
rod, in three or four joints, and in most places they can be 
procured for a franc, you can easily ring it as directed, and 
add the belaying-pin, taking care of course that the rings 
and belaying-pin are correspondent when the rod is put 
together, you will save yourself some trouble, but will not 
catch more fish. The best knife for the purpose is a 
common shoe-maker’s knife with a triangular point—mine 
cost 5d.—which comes in handy also forluncheon. If you 
have a rod with you, and decide on creeping up a 
brook in the heat of the day, take as many joints as 
will make eight or nine feet, and add a_belaying-pin 
which you can easily bind on, so as not to damage the 
joint, and a few yards of watercord. A long rod, and a 
heavy butt with a winch, are worse than useless. Short- 
ness, lightness, and strength are your essentials in rod and 
tackle, as you will seldom require to use more than a 
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foot of gut beyond the point of your rod, and will some- 
times have to work your way through difficult ground 
and tangled scrub, In brook or beck creeping you 
should almost invariably fish up-stream, drawing your rod, 
on the trail, by the point. As you approach each little 
pool, or bank eddy, you must calculate what length of 
line is necessary to be employed to get your bait where 
you want to place it, and this without letting the fish 
see the point of your rod, or you. You must therefore 
always be at least six feet below the point of the rod when 
making your cast, and the rod point must never be more 
than six inches above the stream. You must switch 
rather than cast, and switch without moving the butt of 
the rod, or the arm that holds it: two or three yards of 
whipcord will enable you to accomplish this with ease 
and precision. Knot one end, and loop the other. Wire 
the knotted end to the side of the rod abouc six 
inches from the point. When you pull on _ the 
loop with the left hand, holding the rod firmly with 
the right, you bow the point and fore-end of the rod 
to the left, and when you let go the elasticity of the 
rebound will send the line hanging from the point of 
the rod in the direction of the rebound. A little practice 
will enable you to attain precision and place your bait 
wherever you desire. By adopting this dodge you may 
flick a fly or worm right under an overhanging bank or 
bush, or up-stream, right ahead of you. Your rod-point 
not being three inches above the stream, and your line 
so short, you will rarely miss a fish that seizes the fly, and 
you must at once pull him as close to the point of the rod 
as you can, and belay the line. You then pass the rod 
backwards, holding him tight by the head as he comes 
down towards you, lay hold of him, and get him safe into 
the bag as soon as possible ; always pull him at once below 
the place you hooked him in, and keep the point of the 
rod and yourself /ow, otherwise the fish in the same 
pool would ‘ get the office’ and be alarmed. Always, too, 
try for a second in any little pool, or even a_ third 
where the second is forthcoming. If there is a large 
stone with a little pool above it, place your bait 
on it, and then switch it lightly forward. You will 
probably guide down a lusty trout a second later. I once 
took eight nice fish in rapid succession from a single small 
pool near Bowness. The lurking-place of the trout was 
below the front part of a slab of rock, and as each dis- 
appeared down stream his place was occupied by the next 
victim to misplaced confidence. Canvas shoes, a close- 
fitting dark cap, serge jacket, trousers, and a canvas bag 
are the best rig-out for the brook-creeper and bush-fisher, 
who can generally get shelter if there is a thunderstorm. 
His bag should hold luncheon, a flask, knife, pliers, wire, 
twine, watercord, tackle-book ; and a box of matches no 
wise man goes without. When he returns the luncheon 
should be replaced by at least a score of respectable trout, 
taken from places where no injury is done to the main 
stream, or the interests of diy-fly and other specialists. 
(N.B.—Remove the whipcord when you quit the brook, 
Though slow the bucolic mind is receptive and adaptive in 
matters of woodcraft. Therefore when you give away rod 
and line, don’t add that bit of whipcord ! or let it be seen.) 


THE PAPBOAT 
(With playful apologies to some contemporaries) 


UNT ELIZABETH’S column is written for children. 
It is in this style : 

My pear uitrie Ones, —Of all your essays sent in last 
week much the best is ‘Little Agnes’s, ‘Harry’ also 
sent me a good one, and I have awarded him the second 
prize. ‘Myrtle’ gets the third. ‘Myrtle,’ my _ little 
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dear, you must practise spelling. Your ideas are good and 
original, your handwriting neat, and your style, when 
it is a little formed, will be elegant. But you must 
bear in mind that ‘ butter’ has two t’s and the vessel in 
which milk is carried is a ‘pail’ not a ‘pale.’ Perhaps 
Myrtle’s family are what we call Phonetic Spellers, and if 
it is her parents’ wish that she should spell as she does 
it would not be right for Aunt Elizabeth to interfere. 
Still I think I must ask that when my little Phonetic 
Speller writes to me, its papa or mamma should write as 
well and tell me privately that their child spells as it does 
by their wish and with their consent. 

I will now say no more but do as I always do, print the 
three prize essays that other little Essayists may see how 
I like them done. First comes ‘ Little Agnes’s,’ and those 
who did not see 7'he Papboat last week won’t when they 
have read what ‘ Little Agnes’ has to say need to be told 
that ‘The Cow’ was the subject. 


Tue Cow. 
What are Cows? 


Sometimes, as on the second page of a book of mine, 
among the pleasing objects in the distant landscape, 
sometimes a great big thing you have to pass and cannot 
easily manage it when the road is narrow and the donkey 
you are driving will go not the way you want it to but 
which one the cow is coming—that is very silly and 
obstinate but they are so and it is no use as well as very 
unkind to beat them with a stick though some people 
do it. We had a nurse who did—cows have horns on 
their heads, but not on their backs or they would be 
hedgehogs or perhaps porcupines. They do not often use 
the horns they have and never I think as much as they 
might. If I had horns, I think I should use them much 
more. I might be sorry afterwards when it was too late 
and I had horned my little sister hard and killed her or 
perhaps broken her leg. 

All things really are much better as they are and it is 
stupid as well as wicked for me, as I sometimes do, to wish 
differently. I ought to be glad I am a little girl and not 
a cow, 

This year we are going to the seaside to a new place, 
So I cannot tell but one year when we went cows were so 
common, I got so fond of one which we called Blackbird 
because it was black, but I do not know if that was its 
real name. LirtLe AGNES. 


Thank you, ‘Little Agnes.’ Your little essay shows 
you keep your little eyes open and your little brains busy. 
You are quite right in all you say, and if you grow up as 
you are you will be a useful woman. Now let’s read 
‘Little Harry's ’ essay. 


Tue Cow. 


The Cow is a Vertebrate Animal which is derived from 
a Latin word, and means that its back is in separate bits 
or of course would be if they were not joined together 
but they are as long as it is alive. 

From the Vertebrate Animal called the Cow comes the 
Roast Beef of Old England, also beefsteak pie but mutton 
chops are sheep and Papa, who I thought you would not 
mind me asking, says sausages are uncertain. 

Abroad they have Bullfights but not in England: It is 
very cruel and would not be allowed—the policemen 
would stop it at once as they do all other wickedness and 
make other people walk on and not stand about except at 
the Lord Mayor’s Show. I never saw the Lord Mayor's 
Show but have been told about it and the Lord Mayor’s 
coach, 

Though Jersey is a small island, Jersey cows have larger 
eyes than others. 
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Some cows are more expensive than others particularly 
if they have won prizes at shows. It is the same with 
rabbits, pigs, dogs, horses, canaries and cats. 

Papa knew a man once who paid £100 for acow. It 
died next day. Papa was very sorry for his friend. The 
cow was buried in a field. Harry. 


Harry must not mind Aunt Elizabeth saying she would 
be better pleased if he wrote more about what he has seen 
himself instead of what he has read or been told. Still 
his isa good essay and has the second prize. Now comes 
‘ Myrtle’s’ turn, 


Tue Cow. 


Cows live in fields because the cowslips are commonest 
there which they feed upon. When it is old, they put 
them in sheds with roofs and give them other things to 
eat. 

We have three cows of our own and make our own 
buter. It is much nicer than what you buy in shops. 

People keep cows to get milk which comes from them, 
and you put in a pale and carry home. Then you make 
buter and cream and in some places cheese but that 
wants many more cows than we have and is too much 
trouble. 

When it is hot, cows like to stand in pools. 

Baby calls cows ‘moo cows’ because of the noise they 
make. It is not their proper name but like calling dogs 
‘bow-wows,’ Their proper name is cow only. 

There is a house in our village with a picture of a bright 
blue cow outside. It is the only one I ever saw that 
colour, and of course it is only a picture. Perhaps it was 
because it was such a funny colour they took its likeness. 
There is another house with a picture of a Green Lion. 

I think when those likenesses were painted there must 
have been many much funnier creatures in the world than 
there are now. 

Dogs wag their tails because they are happy but cows 
generally to frighten off flies, MyrvT_e. 


Well, well, ‘ Myrtle,’ if only you had not made those 
mistakes in spelling I don’t know what might not have 
happened, but as it is you are third prize only. 

Good-bye, my little dears. The subject for next week’s 
essay is ‘Mushrooms.’ The first prize again will be three 
copies of 7'he Papboat, the second two, and the third one, 
all sent post free, and nothing to pay for them.—Your 
affectionate Aunt E.izaBetu. 


THE PAST DRAMATIC SEASON—I 
A FUTURE historian of the English theatre, raking 


over its available records for interesting material, 
will not find occasion to spend much time upon the 
achievements of the dramatic season which has just drawn 
to aclose. At the best, the art of the native playwright 
and player can only be said to have marked time; in no 
direction has it been possible to discover any appreciable 
sign of advance. There has been a great deal of wailing, 
within the last two or three years, about the ‘depression’ 
that has brooded over theatrical enterprise of all but the 
most frivolous kinds ; and the entire or partial failure that 
has attended so large a proportion of the recent season’s 
more ambitious productions is sure to be cited as fresh 
proof that the ‘musical comedy’ and the variety-theatre, 
between them, are cruShing the life out of the orthodox 
drama. The simple answer to all this unconvincing 
cant is to demand the name of a single failure of the past 
few months that was actually entitled, on its merits, to 
the honours of success. The fact of the matter is 
that the theatrical managers—or such of them as partici- 
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pate in this insincere outery—are the victims of their own 

perversity rather than that of their patrons. They have 

allowed themselves to mistake the clamour of a noisy little 

clique of self-conscious eccentrics for the authoritative ex- 

pression of the public taste, and have had to learn by hard 

experience that those upon whose favour they depend are 

not anxious to see the theatre converted into a lecture- 

hall for the study of ugly mental and moral deformities, or 

to seek diversion in the offensive maunderings of the 

unsexed termagant lately introduced to us under the 

style of the ‘New Woman.’ The ignominious collapse of 
the Ibsen movement and the disastrous effect of the Ibsen 
spirit upon the fortunes of recent seasons ought to have 
conveyed this salutary lesson a year or two ago. But 
the dramatists and their clients no sooner escaped from 
one snare than they blundered headlong into another. 
Observing the momentary attention attracted by the 
grotesque impudence of some recent pictorial caricatures 
of modern womanhood, they seem to have made up their 
minds that the stage could not do better than take its 
cue from the latest vagaries of the circulating library. The 
result has been an outbreak of unpleasant ‘ problems,’ 
repellent heroines, and moral notes of interrogation, that 
has made it necessary for the public to enforce again 

the opinion that the playhouse is no fit place for the pro- 
pounding of disagreeable social and sexual conundrums. 
In reviewing the results of the past dramatic year, it 
would be far pleasanter to ignore altogether such work as, 
for example, Mrs. Lessingham, The Transgressor and A 
Comedy of Sighs. But it happens, unfortunately, that the 
prevalence of plays of this type has been the one dominant 
and distinctive feature of a season which has been 
sadly unproductive in any better sense. Excluding from 
the account one or two amusing and successful farcical 
comedies of no particular artistic significance, the yield 
of the new plays of merit and value is limited to 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s theatrically strong drama The 
Masqueraders—by no means its authors worthiest 
or most original work—Mr. Sydney Grundy’s charm- 
ing and tender comedy, Sowing the JVind, and the 
dainty and unconventional Professor's Love Story, which 
has raised such sanguine hopes of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
future as a dramatist. Of these three playwrights, two 
have been also represented by other works; but The 
Tempter of Mr. Jones will only be remembered as an 
example of a joint ambition—that of author and actor— 
which was more courageous than discreet, whi'e neither 
Mr. Grundy’s unlucky attempt to air uninteresting pre- 
judices in An Old Jew, nor his success in providing the 
Haymarket with a ‘ good acting play’ by the conversion of 
Montjoye into A Bunch of Violets, can be said to have 
affected greatly for good or ill his position as a dramatist. 
Mr. Pinero, evidently resolved not to be beguiled again 
into the sin of over-production that beset him in the first 
days of his success, has elected to remain silent; and Mr. 
Robert Buchanan has found nothing better to offer us 
than a fantastic study of hypnotism and fraud in The 
Charlatan, a depressed and depressing Dick Sheridan, and 
the nondescript medley called A Society Butterfly. Of 
the junior division of dramatists two only have earned 
encouragement in the course of the season—Mr. Louis 
N. Parker, who chose to provide a clever, though neces- 


sarily unsuccessful, adaptation of Herr Fulda’s tedious 


and bombastic Yalisman under the title of Once upon a 
Time, and Mr. A. W. Gattie, a young writer who may 
yet achieve unqualified success as a playwright if he can 
but learn to leave dismal ‘ problems’ alone. Large as 
has been the proportion of blanks to the prizes in the 
list of plays here enumerated, we are unable to detect 
any single instance in which a plausible case could be 
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made out for an appeal against the public verdict. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Irving.should have devoted his 
entire season to revivals. Though every one can see the 
beautiful productions of the Lyceum again and again 
with pleasure and profit, it is much to be wished that 
its gifted manager would extend more frequent encou- 
ragement to present-day dramatists. However, we are 
happily promised a reform in this direction next season. 
Amid the usual downpour of farcical plays that has 
descended on the lighter stage The Best Man and 
the New Boy have held deserved prominence, and the 
evolution of a certain order of public taste has been 
illustrated by the decline of ‘ up-to-date’ burlesque, and 
the unlimited favour accorded to the class of musical 
comedies of which A Gaiely Girl and Little Christopher 
Columbus are typical examples. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


INCOME TAX 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


Income Tax Agency, 72 Market Street, Manchester, 
8th August, 1894. 


Sir,—An abstract of the Finance Act in so far as it appertains 
to the Income Tax, will, I am sure, be of great service to your 
readers at the present time. Its special feature is the extension 
of the limits of exemption and abatement, as under :— 

(1) The 30th clause enacts that exemption shall extend to 
all persons whose income does not exceed £160; (2) the 31st 
clause, sec. A, extends the limit of exemption by allowing 
deduction from assessment of one-eighth, in case of owner, 
who derives his income from the occupation of lands for the 
purposes of husbandry, to £176. Thus Schedule A, assessment 
£132 + profits Schedule B, one-third (7.¢., £44)= £176; —one- 
eighth allowed off Schedule A (7.2., £16), = £160 ; and (3) where 
a landlord undertakes to bear the cost of repairs, and his in- 
come is derived from the letting of land, etc., which is assessed 
on the rental, to £182 17s. Thus Schedule A, assessment 
£182 17s.-one-eighth (7.2, £22 178) = £160; (4) the 31st 
clause, sec. B, sub-sec. 1, extends the limit of exemption by 
allowing deduction from assessment of one-sixth where income 
is derived from houses and buildings, the landlord undertaking 
to bear the cost of repairs and the assessment being on the 
rental, to £192. Thus, Schedule A, assessment £192 —-—one- 
sixth (z.2., £32)= £160 ; (5) the abatement allowed from assess- 
ments in respect of life premiums to the extent of one-sixth of 
the income may further extend the limit of exemption to £240. 
Thus, Schedule A, assessment on houses, etc., £240 — one-sixth 
allowance + one-sixth for life premiums (é¢., £80) leaves the 
result £160 ; and (6) In cases where income arises from different 
sources, the limit of exemption may be any sum not exceeding 
£240. 

Husband and wife are exempt from payment of tax where 
the total joint income does not exceed £320, and is made up 
thus: husband’s income £160, + wife’s earnings £160, = £320, 
And they will pay tax on £180 only if their joint income 
does not exceed £500. Thus, wife’s earnings {£200- 
abatement (Z¢., £160)=£40; + husband’s income, £300 — 
abatement = £140, leaves /180 to pay tax on. The 
abatements are £160 where the income does not exceed 
£400, and £100 where the income is over 400 and does not 
exceed £500 and will of course be augmented by any further 
deductions the taxpayer may be entitled to. The allowance 
on account of Life Premiums, or the one-eighth or one-sixth 
is not a deduction to determine the total income for claiming 
abatement. English tenant farmers, who are now placed on 
the same footing as farmers in Scotland and Ireland, should 
bear in mind, that (1) Ifthe gross rent, including tithes does not 
exceed £480 and they have no other income they are exempt 
under Schedule B; (2) If the gross rent does not exceed 
£1200, they are entitled to the abatement of £160; and (3) If 
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not exceeding £1500 to the abatement of f100. In other words 
they will only have to pay tax on £240 and £400 respectively. 
Persons carrying on any trade, manufacture, concern or profes- 
sion, or vocation, solely or in partnership, in their own premises, 
must remember, in computing their incomes for income tax 
purposes, to charge the gross assessment under Schedule A, 
otherwise they will lose the benefit of the one-sixth deduction 
which is allowed. Landlords on allowing the deduction of 
income tax from rents, ought to have regard to the fact that the 
tenants may not be entitled to the 8d.in the £ on the full 
amount of the rental, in consequence of the one-eighth 
or one-sixth that may be allowed off the assessment. It is 
most important to observe that, as Income Tax Officials 
only allow such deductions as are properly claimed, it behoves 
every one to go carefully through their assessments, and ascer- 
tain if they have been allowed all the relief they are entitled to. 
With the foregoing examples before them it should not be a 
difficult matter. If they find cause for dissatisfaction notice of 
appeal ought immediately to be lodged with the Surveyor of 
Taxes. In conclusion I would remind those whose incomes are 
within the limits of exemption and abatement, which incomes 
being derived from rents, interest, ‘dividends, etc. from which 
the tax has been deducted, that they are entitled to repayment 
of tax so deducted for the last three years, on claiming same, 
In this connection, the declaration, by Banks and Limited 
Companies generally, that the dividends are paid free of income 
tax, is the cause of many small investors omitting to claim the 
relief to which they may be entitled. Repayments on account 
of diminution of profits’ or for loss can only be obtained for 
the last year and claims on that behalf ought to be made 
forthwith.—I am, etc., JOSEPH AFFLECK, JUN. 





REVIEWS 
BULGARIA IN 1894 


The Peasant State; An Account of Bulgaria in 1894. By 
EDWARD Dicey, C.B. London: Murray. 


Mr. Dicey’s new volume though slight, and not ‘redolent 
of the midnight oil,’ is a distinctly valuable contribution to 
the political materials of the day. He deals at first hand 
with a singularly interesting polity formed out of a peculiarly 
uninteresting people. The Bulgarians, with their stolid, boorish 
character, their ploughman’s ambition, their mean and sordid 
manner of life, resembling in many ways the Boers of the 
Transvaal, have always been regarded as the Beeotia of the 
Balkan States. Nevertheless, this little nation of three and a 
half millions has a distinguished past, a present full of interest 
and significance as an object-lesson to land-theorists, and in all 
probability a considerable future. We have not yet forgotten 
the extraordinary spectacle of a little nation, delivered by Russia 
from Turkish rule, believed to be so bound by gratitude and 
sympathy as to form practically an outlying province of 
Muscovy, yet recoiling from its deliverer, declaring its inde- 
pendence, and vindicating its title to respect in the brilliant 
campaign against Servia. If ever Russia had an open field for 
proselytising it was in Bulgaria. Russians administered the 
new State after the war with Turkey, pending the election of a 
prince: Russian officers commanded every regiment and 
squadron of the newly-formed Bulgarian army. Yet when 
Prince Alexander refused to walk in Muscovite leading-strings, 
when all the Russian officers were withdrawn and Servia was 
put up to take a mean advantage of the anticipated anarchy, 
Bulgaria rose to the occasion, and proved that her prince and 
her own officers could fight their battles without foreign aid or 
counsel. There never was such a political fiasco as Russia’s in 
the Balkan province ; and the kidnapping of Prince Alexander 
only widened the breach. At the present moment, as Prince 
Ferdinand told Mr. Dicey, there is hardly one Russian partisan 
in a hundred of his subjects. 

This past record shows character : and character is the main 
virtue of the Bulgarians. Character kept them a distinct 
nation, unchanged and unmodified, during the centuries of 
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Ottoman rule—on the whole, according to Mr. Dicey, a fairly 
moderate and tolerant despotism. Character makes them the 
formidable and hated rivals of the brilliant but unstable Greeks. 
And when the time comes for a re-arrangement of South-east 
Europe, it is Mr. Dicey’s opinion that this same stolid, resolute 
character will give Bulgaria the leading position among the 
Balkan States and raise it to the first place in the new Eastern 
Question, unless that question should again involve a conflict 
of Great Powers. 

But its present state, and its bearing upon a variety of 
problems and theories that are agitating us at home, makes 
Bulgaria a singularly interesting study. It is a nation of 
peasant proprietors, and those who wish to see how the system 
works can hardly do better than look closely into the progress 
of the Bulgarians. Five-sevenths of the population are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and the overwhelming majority are 
small landed proprietors with an average of six acres apiece, 
taken all round. There are not five persons who possess a 
capital of over £40,000, and not two hundred who have more 
than £5000. There are practically no rich men, and equally 
there are hardly any downright paupers. Difficulties of trans- 
port and want of capital make large estates impossible, and 
M. Stambouloff told Mr. Dicey that, though he was a large 
landowner, his acres brought him in scarcely any income. 
Absolute poverty hardly exists, since everybody has some land 
and labours it himself. At the same time, relatively to our 
ideas a great deal of poverty is found in Bulgaria: or rather, 
our own peasants would soon be starving if they attempted to 
live up to English standards of comfort upon Bulgarian holdings. 
The people eat bread and garlic : they toil, and the wives and 
children toil, from sunrise to after sundown, and Sunday is not 
all rest ; they sleep all together on mattresses thrown on the 
bare mud floor. Their life is a long series of privations, labour, 
and flint-skinning. It is sordid, dour, grasping; greedy of land 
and devoid of higher ambitions : but it is solid, honest, indus- 
trious, sober, and resolute. One cannot but admire the dogged 
pertinacity of the Peasant Nation, though there is nothing 
attractive about their persons, manners, or sentiments—if 
indeed they possess such things as sentiments. 

Everybody in Bulgaria is a peasant or a peasant’s son. The 
Ministers, heads of departments, members of the Sobranje—all 
are of peasant birth, though many have been educated abroad. 
They have introduced free and compulsory education throughout 
the country, with State aid towards higher branches of instruc- 
tion ; and the problem awaits solution how those highly-educated 
youths, or the balance who cannot enter the civil service, will 
submit to the hard conditions of a sordid agricultural life in 
pitifully dreary surroundings. In fact, Bulgaria is full of 
instructive object-lessons to the political economist and, as 
Mr. Dicey observes, the advocates and the opponents of the 
‘three acres and a cow’ doctrine will probably both find 
excellent arguments on either side in the present and future 
condition of the Peasant State. 

It appears that this nation of Hodges can turn out at short 
notice an army of 100,000 men, and Mr. Dicey regards the 
Bulgarian soldier as a fine specimen of his class, strong and 
big, well-drilled, albeit hardly ‘smart.’ They have proved that 
they can fight. Another feather in the peasant’s cap is the 
fact that the new State began its existence with the modest 
capital of a quarter of a million, and yet has paid its way and 
avoided debt. Of course the innate thriftiness of the plough- 
men who govern as well as form the nation has tended to 
check extravagance ; but it is a remarkable record for an abso- 
lutely untried body of peasant statesmen. 

We have no space to deal adequately with the numerous sub- 
jects ably treated in this interesting volume. Mr. Dicey takes 
us systematically through the organisation of the nation, its 
land tenure, village life and the general aspect of the people ; 
the institutions of the State for church, law, education, public 
service, and army ; the Constitution, Ministry, finances, trade, 
social life, and policy. Oneach subject he has much to say 
that is valuable and suggestive ; though he cannot be said 
to have avoided pitfalls in history and scholarship. He 
has observed keenly, and if he is perhaps a trifle egotis- 
tical and fond of ‘I’ and ‘personally’ and records of his 
own appreciative reception at Prince Ferdinand’s Court, after 
all his personal views are not without their individual import- 
ance and it is as well to know how English philosophers are 
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regarded in a rising but half-formed society. Altogether it isa 
book to be well studied and re-studied, not merely by those 
who take an interest in the ever present Eastern question, but 
by al! who are alive to modern political problems. 


EARLY FISHING WRITERS 


Walton and the Earlier Fishing Writers. By R. B. 
MARSTON. London: Stock. 


This is a very worthy little book that Mr. Marston has 
compiled for us. He has done for the literature of fishing 
what many writers have vied with each other in doing for 
our dramatic literature. He has shown what the late Mr. 
Symonds would have called the ‘ evolution’ of the earlier fishing 
literature—how from the simplest beginnings (corresponding to 
morality plays, to continue the parallel) it grew to the dignity, 
with no loss of the simplicity, which it attained in Walton, who 
reigns with as undisputed empire as Shakespeare’s own. Mr. 
Marston exhibits to us the Beaumonts and Fletchers, the 
Greens, the Marlowes, of angling literature, but the bulk of his 
little work of necessity is devoted to Walton, the supreme effort 
of evolution. He deals with his subject in a very worthy spirit, 
in a very tender and loving spirit, and in a spirit of reverend 
modesty which commends the work very much. No one could 
be better qualified for the task of speaking with authority on 
angling subjects. For many years Mr. Marston has edited the 
Fishing Gazette. Angling knowledge with him is an inheri- 
tance, for his father before him wrote, with fame, over the 
signature of the ‘Amateur Angler.’ Much presumptive and 
authoritative speaking might have been forgiven one who 
spoke with so much learning; yet he writes in the spirit of 
the most humble disciple, and it is the best evidence of 
the literary merit of his book that we constantly find our- 
selves led to criticise the compilations rather than the 
compiler. 

It is scarcely to be expected of this work that it will attain 
the popularity of a railway novel. It is not written down to 
any such purposes. But it is to be expected that the lover of 
fishing, ‘the contemplative man’s recreation,’ the lover of the 
purling, glimmering stream, and all the sweet accompani- 
ments of the angler’s cult, the book-lover—the ‘contemplative 
man’ in fine—will cherish this small work—which in its 
binding is suggestive of green fields and golden buttercups— 
and give it a warm and honourable place among its fellow 
booklets. 

Of course it contains little that will teach the angler any news 
about his craft. It makes no such profession. It may teach 
him something of the history of the literature of his art. It 
may teach him an even deeper reverence and love for it, by 
showing him how reverentially—almost one may say, without 
profanity, how prayerfully—the old masters addressed them- 
selves to it. Surely old Walton would have deemed it no sinful 
thing to put up a prayer for a successful catch of his dearly 
beloved trouts. His whole life, and mental and moral attitude, 
was an offering of thankfulness to the God of nature who had 
made the world so fair. It is this tender side of the fisherman’s 
‘mystery’ that Mr. Marston shows up so well in the writings 
both of Walton himself and of the great men who angled and 
wrote before him. This is the great service that is wrought to 
an age of mechanism and of intellect by such a sweet wholesome 
work as that of Walton. It comes downas a lingering memory 
of an age in which man had time for ‘contemplative recrea- 
tions.” These older angling treatises are not filled with 
mere Machiavelian devices for the destruction of fishes—they 
are not mere works of destructive intelligence—the water- 
sprites and the wood-nymphs and all the following of Pan peep 
out from amongst their pages and make them touch our hearts 
as well as instruct our heads. 

This aspect of the angling life Mr. Marston has kept well 
before us in his extracts and observations. There is much in 
the book which will be novel to the general reader—information 
about the prices of the different editions of Walton’s book, 
interesting details of Walton’s life, showing that though he 
could appreciate (with such full genius as to create it, in a 
certain sense) the recreation of the contemplative man, his part 
in life was active enough at one time, when he carried in his 
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hand his own life and a royal jewel, in the Royalist cause. 
Doubtless all the turmoil and action of these younger years 
made Walton only the readier to enjoy the gentler pleasures 
which he made his own later on. Again, it will surprise ‘the 
general’ to learn the immense demand for Walton’s book in 
America. In a degree, no doubt, this is a bibliomaniac demand ; 
but who, after all, would have suspected America of a desire to 
know anything about the ‘contemplative man’s recreation ?’ 
Contemplative men seem so far to seek in America ; and yet 
this isa hard thing to say of the country of Emerson and of 
Thoreau. But Emersons and Thoreaus are the exceptions, 
which, by contrast, gain added charm, even as the contempla- 
tive recreation of Walton’s middle-life gained by contrast with his 
youth of action. Again it may be a surprise to find a valuable 
work on fishing from the pen of a native of The States, a country 
whose comment on the angler’s art some of us had believed to 
be comprised in ‘ What’s the use of h’isting a bug on the end 
of a twenty-foot pole when you can yang ’em out with a stick 
and a hopper?’ and this surprise is but increased when one 
learns that this work is by a lady’s hand. Of course this is but 
a recent contribution, and its mention by Mr. Marston is only 
casual: but he speaks with an affectionate respect of the 
American fly-fishers which will be a salutary lesson to many of 
us who thought that in treating them with disrespect we were 
but repaying them in their own coin. 

Sir William Wallace went fishing, probably poaching, on the 
Border, and was gently enough treated, as one may think 
(though he did not agree) in having his catch taken from him 
Then St. Patrick behaved badly about fish. When no one 
would give him any he cursed the stream, so that it brought 
forth no more fish—just as if he had been a paper manufactory. 
But none of these troubled to write about fish. It was a lady 
who began the practice—Dame Juliana Berners. In 1496 she 
wrote a ‘ Treatyse of Fyshynge wyth an Angle.’ Mr. Marston 
speaks very highly of this work as a practical guide, and the 
lady seems to have known marvellously well, as other ladies 
have known before and since, to bait her hooks with the 
artificial fly. The chief value of Leonard Mascall’s book, which 
appeared nearly a hundred years later, lay in its contributions 
to pisciculture as a science. His work is full of quaint terms 
and phrases which are amusing, but is perhaps a little less 
instinct with the love of Nature than the works of most of the 
writers of the art. 

Then one, John Dennys, wrote a poem, after the fashion of a 
Georgic, which he named ‘Secrets of Angling,’ and this poem 
shows very high poetic gifts and makes use of a really sound 
knowledge of angling as a peg on which to hang appreciations 
of Nature’s beauties. And then we come to Barker’s well-known 
book named Barker's Delight, and beyond Barker we do not 
seem to have progressed, even to-day, in our appliances, Of 
course we have kill-devils and Nottingham reels which Barker 
did not delight in, but he knew all about the ordinary reel and 
about the gaff, which he calls a large landing-hook. Fishing 
with the artificial fly was known, as we have seen, so far back 
as the days of Dame Juliana Berners. 

Now all these successive masters and others had a heavy 
debt to those who came before them, and Walton had a debt, 
which he was too honest a man not to acknowledge, to them all, 
and especially to Barker. He was also indebted, in some part, 
to a German, of the name of Gessner, to whose book are also 
due some of the indifferent illustrations which are but little of 
an adornment to his own book. 

From all which account, brief as it is, it may be gathered 
that Mr. Marston has well done a wdrk which is by no means 
one of suvererogation. It is short, which is a merit, and yet 
seems to leave little more to be said on the earlier literature of 
fishing which reached its best excellence in Walton. Not the 
least of its merits is the attention which it directs to the appre- 
ciation of Walton by the Americans, We can feel a new link 
riveted in the union of hearts when we hear of the regard of 
our cousins for one towards whom our own sentiments are so 
nearly filial. 

Hardly one of these old writers on fishing failed to point 
out the value and the necessity of a close-time for fish ; and 
Mr. Marston does not speak any too strongly in saying that 
Walton’s words, ringing down across the lapse of years, have 
done very much to strengthen the cause of fish-preservation 

to-day, 
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COINS AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


Musée lmpérial Ottoman: Section des monnaies musulmanes, 
Catalogue des monnaies Turcomanes. Par 1. GHALIB 
EDHEM. Par ordre du Ministére Impérial de I’ Instruction 
publique. Constantinople : Mihran imprimeur. 


Whether ‘the unspeakable Turk’ is capable of reform has 
long been a fruitful topic of debate, not always conducted in the 
best possible taste; but probably the heartiest believer in 
Ottoman regeneration, even the Great Elchi himself, would 
scarcely have credited the Ottoman with a scientific interest in 
numismatics. It has too generally been assumed that coins 
commend themselves to the Osmanli mainly as the dearly-won 
equivalents of complicated financial experiments. Nor was a 
visit to the Imperial Treasury at Eski Sarai in very recent years 
calculated to dispel this disparaging estimate. For there, in an 
obscure light, a considerable collection of gold coins might with 
difficulty be discerned in a circular glazed table-case, whereon 
specimens of European and Asiatic currencies of all ages, from 
Greek staters down to French Napoleons, seemed to be arranged 
according to the simple but scarcely scientific classification of 
size : big coins in the lower rows, little ones at top. Whether 
that imperial horde in the old seraglio has now been trans- 
ferred to the museum hard by we do not know; but thata 
collection of coins has been arranged and classified on scientific 
principles is conclusively proved by the publication of the 
official Catalogue of which the French edition is before us. 
The preface attributes this new and important step to the 
archeological tastes of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, ‘ who 
has inaugurated a new era of progress in his Empire ;’ but we 
believe we shall not be far wrong if we lay an even larger share 
of credit to the enterprising industry and scientific zeal of the 
Museum Director, Hamdy Bey. 

However this may be, the appearance of the first Turkish 
catalogue of coins is a notable event in the history of numis- 
matics. It is true that the volume only deals with a small 
branch of the Mohammedan currency, and adds little to the 
general body of historical material. The series described 
consists of the coins of the Turkoman rulers of Mesopo- 
tamia and Diyarbekr of the eleventh to the thirteenth 
centuries. These dynasties, known as the Ortokites, Beni 
Zengi, etc., were founded by Turkoman officers who had served 
in the armies or the courts of the Seljuk Sultans and had been 
allotted fiefs in the Tigris valley on condition of military service. 
As the Seljuk power waned, many of these feudatories became 
independent and established dynasties which lasted, in some 
instances, even to the fourteenth century. The Empire of 
Saladin was a development of one of these Atabeg dynasties ; 
the Mongol invasion swept them away. Life must have been 
decidedly exciting in the highlands of the Upper Tigris in these 
early times, and the inhabitants must have enjoyed as 
many ‘thrills’ as the Border people in the days when 
the Douglas and the Percy kept things alive. The 
roads were continually tramped by the armed horsemen 
of some _ petty chief, who as often as not met 
another emir cantering at the head of his retainers, when a 
merry skirmish would commonly ensue, and the land would 
grow fat with the slain. Yet these Turkoman chiefs were not 
mere rude brigands. They boasted themselves the soldiers of 
Melik Shah, and Melik Shah was not only by far the greatest 
sovereign of those days, but a model of wisdom and justice : 
insomuch that an emir was invariably weighed in the balance 
of his august master, and approved or concemned in proportion 
as he practised the virtues of the Sultan or deflected therefrom. 
The twelfth century emirs of Mesopotamia and round about 
had thus a great tradition to uphold, and many of them upheld 
it right worthily. We read of ‘ White Falcon,’ the ancestor 
of the Zengid Atabegs, that he was not merely a most able 
governor, but ‘the protector of his people.’ Perfect justice 
reigned throughout his dominions, good order and cheap food 
prevailed, and by his law, if a caravan were plundered, the 
nearest towns and villages were mulcted to make good the loss: 
so that the people became their own police. Butso safe were 
the roads under his rule that it was not often that this law had 
to be enforced. ‘White Falcon’ always kept his word, and we 
find that treachery and deceit were universally reprobated in 
these old feudal days of Islam. We wish we could say as much 
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for the crusading States with whom these Turkoman barons 
waged eternal war. 

The coins of the Turkoman chiefs are as strange and anomalous 
as their character. The vast majority of Mohammedan coins 
present nothing but inscriptions, and it was and is a tradition 
throughout Islam that the representation of human figures was 
forbidden by the blessed Prophet. Undoubtedly he forbade 
statues—thinking, of course, of idols—and pictures, and defined 
the future ‘location’ of artists with his usual forcible precision: 
‘Every Painter is in Hell Fire.’ He did‘not, however, mention 
coins, partly, no doubt, because they were not mucn in his line. 
But the logic of the theologian and commentator has deduced 
a general law from a particular prohibition ; and since Mo- 
hammed denounced statues and pictures, which he regarded as 
other names for idols, it was decided that he meant to condemn 
all representation of living things, and orthodox Moslim art has 
ever since, with rare exceptions, been the loser by this puritanical 
doctrine. The Turkomans, however, although devout, were 
scarcely instructed Muslims; and fortunately they took no 
account of the prevailing tradition. The result is that their 
coinage exhibits the most extraordinary jumble of ‘types’ 
imaginable. Almost all have figures, and we met with Seleucid 
kings, Roman and Byzantine emperors, even the Madonna and 
child, side by side with Oriental planetary and zodiacal per- 
sonifications, such as the Centaur-archer or the cross-legged 
figure seated in a crescent moon. Probably the lords of Meso- 
potamia found these big copper pieces with heads of emperors 
or Christian emblems a better tender than a pure Arabic coin- 
age among their Greek neighbours of Asia Minor; but it is 
difficult to believe that the innovation was agreeable to their 
own subjects, long accustomed to the rigid iconoclasm of the 
Caliphs. The feudal lords of Mardin and Mosil, however, were 
not men to stick at a trifle. No doubt they forced their coins 
at the sword’s point, just as they silvered copper pieces and 
inscribed them with the name ‘ dirhem ’—much as if we stamped 
‘shilling’ on a penny—adding the minatory legend ‘ Damned 
be he who alters this coin.’ Altogether it is a curious branch 
of numismatics. 

Ghalib Edhem Bey has done his work carefully, and we have 
noticed few mistakes or misprints. As a matter of fact he has 
like the compilers of the Catalogue of the French Bibliothéque 
Nationale) simply copied the Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the 
British Museum, down to the smallest details of type and 
arrangement. We are far from disdaining the compliment, but 
Ghalib Bey might as well have admitted the debt. It is not 
merely a wise, but a commonly honest numismatic child that 
knows and owns his father. The large majority of the coins 
here published have already been described in the British 
Museum Catalogue, where their ‘types’ have been laboriously 
traced to their originals in other coinages; yet Ghalib Edhem 
Bey quietly appropriates all this information without a word 
either of thanks or even bare acknowledgment. This is not 
the old Turkish politeness, and we hope it is not a sign of 
decadence. Too much education may be rubbing off the gloss 
of Ottoman courtesy. The Catalogue has good indexes, 
imitated exactly from its English parent ; accurate but some- 
what slight historical introductions, placed, more Turcorum, at 
the end of the sections they refer to ; useful chronological and 
genealogical tables, with Christian as well as Hegira dates; and 
eight excellent photographic plates, to all appearance as clear 
as the Autotype Company’s. The work confers credit upon the 
printer (Mihran, of Constantinople) as well as upon the pains- 
taking compiler ; and we shall hope soon to see it supplemented 
by other volumes of equal merit. 


EX CATHEDRA 
Aspects of Modern Study. London: Macmillan. 


The Addresses included in this volume were one and all 
delivered before the students of the ‘London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching,’ at their annual meetings in 
the Mansion House. Two of them—Lord Playfair’s sermon 
and Canon Lrowne’s lecture—are apologies for University 
Extension rather than discourses on special aspects of study, 
and may be regarded as a sort of introduction to the rest. 
Lord Playfair on ‘ The Evolution of University Extension as a 
Part of Popular Education’ is didactic beyond measure and 
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dull as ditchwater, except where he condescends to epigram 
and solemnly asserts that ‘the growth of philosophy in Greece 
depended upon men who were using one hand to win their 
daily bread and the other to mould humanity.’ ‘Socrates was 
a sculptor ’—was he really a working man? ‘Plato and Zeno 
were actively engaged in commerce ’—were they indeed bag- 
men? All this is futile flattery of the many-headed beast, 
and quite unworthy of that ‘man of (many) letters’—Lord 
Playfair. Canon Browne appears to much greater advantage ; 
he prefers common sense to any form of sensibility and, above 
all, has an eye to the main chance. After commenting on 
the curious fact that certain bodies of students abroad are 
liable to dangerous explosions of political feeling, he exhorts 
the extensionist to spend his leisure in lawful and orderly 
study, so that when the ‘judicious eye of the educationally 
disposed statesman’ (‘tis an epithet fearfully and wonder- 
fully made!) is turned upon him, he may see a compact 
body of earnest students, and—the conclusion is obvious 
though unexpressed—remember that they have votes. Never- 
theless, he too desinit in piscem—a fishy bit of flattery ; 
‘as I am addressing University Extension students and 
not University students’—the elephant arms himself with 
a pin—‘I can assume an acquaintance on your part with 
English literature, and the well-worn tale of Allan M’Aulay’s 
wager is once more used to point the well-worn moral. Let 
the advocate of University Extension abstain from cheap 
ridicule of those time-honoured societies to which on the face 
of it he owes his existence ; let him cease to pose as a philan- 
thropist ; let him cease to woo those demagogues in grain 
‘who water lust and call it love of man’; above all, let him 
cadge no more, and our good wishes are his to the end. So 
far he has supplied a counter-attraction to ‘ pat-bail’ and ‘tea- 
and-talk’ in a number of social blind-alleys ; and here and 
there, thanks to him, a solitary student has been helped on his 
Way. 

The remaining seven addresses treat of study in general from 
seven particular standpoints, and are for the most part admirably 
adapted to their purpose. Mr. Goschen explains how and why 
a well-trained lecturer can sometimes compel us to think, where 
a well-written book would fail; he may claim to have proved 
his point, if only because his own address though delivered ex 
tempore is as perfect in form as any one of the others. Mr. 
John Morley rises in his place to say something in honour of 
literature ; and sits down having said—something : whatever it 
was, it was well said. Sir James Paget enumerates the joys of 
scientific study. Professor Max Muller appraises our debt to 
antiquity (we are glad to be reminded that ‘the great political 
and commercial nations of the ancient world succeeded in solv- 
jng the bimetallic problem, and in maintaining for centuries a 
fixed standard between gold and silver ’—we who have not yet 
found time to read Dr. Brandis’ Das Miinzwesen/) and spends 
an hour—as indeed he has spent a long life—on an explana- 
tion of the true meaning of the phrase ‘historical continuity.’ 
The Duke of Argyll weighs economists, old and new, orthodox 
or heterodox, in the brazen balance of his understanding ; and 
all—except himself—are found wanting. The Bishop of Durham 
speaks courageously of ‘ Ideals’; to him University teaching is 
‘characteristically structural, equalising, catholic, chastening, 
historical, personal, spiritual,’ and truth to tell he justifies this 
chaos of epithets cleverly enough. Professor Jebb’s essay, 
which is the last and best of these addresses, is per- 
haps the one piece of literature in the volume. It is an 
eloquent plea for the study of the ‘Humanities’ in general, 
and particularly of the Greek language, which is ‘not only 
the earliest work of art created by the spontaneous working 
of the Greek mind but also the greatest work of Greek 
art which has survived.’ He looks forward to a time, when 
a first-hand knowledge of Greek will have become general, 
so that a lively popular interest in the classics may tend 
to correct the ‘academic tendency to excessive specialising.’ 
Let us hope that University Extension may some day teach 
the student, who is now content to learn a few catch-phrases, 
de omnibus rebus et guibusdam aliis, to read in Greek; so 
that ‘the intellectual pleasures tasted by the scholars of the 
Renaissance would be enjoyed anew by large numbers among 
us, to whom the charm of Greek literature, inseparable as it is 
from that of the Greek language, would come with all the joy of 
a discovery,’ 
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FICTION 


The Dead Gallant (London: Ward Lock), by Outram 
Tristram, consists of two short historical romances—that from 
which the volume derives its title and ‘The King of Hearts.’ 
It is to be presumed that Mr. Tristram is prepared to meet the 
comparison that is odious, venturing boldly as he does into the 
field which Mr. Weyman has made his own. Writers of his- 
torical romance, more than any novelists, are liable to the 
accusation of plagiarism which is by many critics considered to 
be the highest form of criticism. It is easy to pick out points 
of resemblance between two historical novels which in reality 
bear the same resemblance to each other as that supposed to 
exist between chalk and cheese. Beyond, however, the tone 
naturally attaching to historical romance, there is nothing in 
The Dead Gallant to suggest the comparison which we foresee. 
The two tales before us are happily conceived, and are worked 
out with a skill, a care, a deep knowledge of the period, and a 
fine touch deserving of all commendation. If we suggest that 
Mr. Tristram occasionally insists too much on the use of words 
belonging exclusively to the period treated of, and mention our 
feeling that the horrors of Tyburn are overdone, we have done 
with fault-finding. The two stories may well be criticised side 
by side, for they both treat of the fascination exercised by the 
fatal Stuarts over their followers. In Zhe Dead Gallant Mary 
(Jueen of Scots moves across the scene and, vanishing, leaves 
us with the feeling that we know more of the most romantic 
figure of European history. ‘The King of Hearts’ is no other 
than Charles Edward, who is set before us in a less ideal 
manner—with all his manifold faults, his daring, his princely 
qualities, and the hopeless sense of melancholy that pervades a 
Stuart. In the former tale we have the grim Walsingham, the 
unfortunate Babington, Ballard, and the remaining conspirators 
who forfeited their lives for their devotion to the cause of the 
unfortunate Mary only a few months before her own fair head 
fell beneath the executioner’s axe. That Babington was inspired 
as much by love as by loyalty is a known fact of which Mr. 
Tristram has made good use in a spirit of high and pure 
romance. That the unfortunate young Queen turned to 
account the love inspired by her person and used it for her 
cause is historically authenticated, and in ‘ The King of Hearts’ 
we have the same fascination—the same unscrupulous use of a 
lofty devotion. Here, then (and we unhesitatingly give so 
careful and finished a writer credit for the intention), Mr. 
Tristram gives us a fine study of heredity without so much as 
a mention of that much-abused word. ‘Turning the last page 
of ‘The Dead Gallant,’ we read the beginning of ‘ The King of 
Hearts,’ and read of a Stuart again wielding unscrupulously the 
fatal Stuart influence. Both stories are well written in faultless 
English, and display a knowledge of history, a careful study of 
character, and a fine appreciation of a dramatic point all too 
rare in these days of slipshod fiction. 

There is some clever delineation of character in The Merchant 
of Killogue (London: Heinemann), but the story is overlaid 
with a mass of dull and extraneous detail. ‘The book is a can- 
scientious study of manners in a small Irish township, and at 
the same time it is a minute and careful record of local political 
intrigue. These two elements of interest are somewhat mutually 
destructive: for no sooner are the sympathies of the reader 
engaged with any one of the numerous characters, than the 
narrative breaks off abruptly to diverge into a political disqui- 
sition which might have been taken bodily from the local paper 
of Killogue—the town in question. We have had more than 
one admirable work of fiction dealing with Irish subjects lately : 
the standard is high in consequence ; and we cannot say that 
Mr. Edmund Downey’s most recent work by any means attains 
to it. Nevertheless, it contains isolated episodes and scraps of 
dialogue which show keen observation and a sense of humour. 
John O'Reilly the ‘ Merchant’ is a typical and life-like figure : 
and the conversation of Terry O’Ruark, ex-militiaman and 
Prince of Brefni, is really entertaining. For the rest, the plot 
is skilfully developed, and the language, albeit it lacks distinc- 
tion entirely, is still correct. 

With the Help of the Angels (London: Ward), by Wilfrid 
Woollam, is all about a small boy of mysterious origin, who, 
after being adopted by a struggling artist, turns out to be the 
missing heir to a baronetcy. Mr. George Fairfax the artist is 
a very singular person. He is described as possessing great 
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strength and nobility of character ; yet he resolved upon suicide 
for no better reason than because he had spent all his money— 
except five and twenty pounds. However, when it came to the 
point, he found himself unable to make up his mind as to what 
he could possibly ‘say to God at such a bedtime as that.’ So 
he thought better of it, and decided to adopt Tom Bart Brown 
(an ingenious quasi-anagram of Thomas Barowne, Bart, ‘ one of 
the best names in England’) instead. Of the two alternatives, 
we should have preferred the former first. For the protégé is a 
quite intolerable little prig, who engages in tedious and inter- 
minable dialogues, of which the book is mainly composed. It 
is an ill-written work: the characters are effete, and the 
incidents highly improbable. [es 

Take equal parts of Stepniak’s Nihilist reminiscences, 
Kennan’s Siberian experiences, and Verne’s miraculous escapes, 
add a pinch of the American novel, mix well, and the product 
will be something like Mr. Walker Kennedy’s /x the Dwellings 
of Silence (London: Heinemann), which is in effect a treatise 
against Russia rather thana piece of fiction. Valérie Melnikoff, 
whose ‘direct soul was encased in a lovely body,’ is a sort of 
pale reflection of Sophia Perovskaia, which eludes sympathy in 
a fashion destructive of the heroine’s estate, being too mechani- 
cal indeed to evoke even pity. Of course, she dabbles in 
Nihilism, and she is betrayed by her rejected lover, Ivan 
Valerianoff, which is precisely what you expect from the 
possessor of a face marked with ‘luminous malignity,’ while she 
is consequently despatched to Siberia, whence she is rescued 
by her future husband, Frank Devereux, a Kentuckian with ‘a 
chivalrous atmosphere about him.’ The pictures of the Land 
of the Exiles are convincing in their accuracy, which is more 
than can be said of the figures shown in them. ‘ Down with 
the Czar’ and ‘ Hail Columbia’ are the keynotes of the story, 
which, devoid of human interest, is yet conspicuous for much 
ingenuity, and is by no means badly told, despite certain 
freaks of orthography, such as ‘ somber’ for example. 

Without the saving disgrace contributed by the jealous and 
unscrupulous maiden, who loves the hero, and consequently 
hates the heroine, the circumscribed plot of the young person’s 
novel were indeed flaccid. She it is who gives the fillip to the 
scheme; and while her degrees of depravity vary, ‘tis satisfac- 
tory to note that her machinations invariably fail in time to 
permit the faithful lovers to be united in the last chapter. In 
Was it Wise to Change ? (London : Cassell) she is merely vin- 
dictive, and acts witha rudeness intolerable outside a novelette ; 
but in Witness my Hand (same publishers) she descends to 
forgery. A Foolish Marriage (London: Hutchinson) is a 
lugubrious tale by Annie S. Swan, for the first page finds the 
heroine a penniless orphan, and the last—a year later—leaves 
her a disconsolate widow. In Red Coats (London: White) John 
Strange Winter presents a batch of her military stories, written 
in sprightly if somewhat slovenly fashion. Mr. James L. Moran, 
in Zhe Dunjferry Risin’ (London : Digby), treats an unsuccess. 
ful attempt at a Fenian insurrection. Aeth Kavanagh (same 
publishers), by E. B. Hodge, exhibits a lurid picture of morals 
and manners in the bush, and in this respect it resembles most 
colonial fiction. Mr. Kavanagh is ‘a remittance man’—a 
ne’er-do-well, living in the colonies on a quarterly allowance 
from friends ‘at home’—who, abandoning an aristocratic 
family and a disreputable spouse in his mother country, seeks 
fortune in Australia. He has only time to recover from an 
attack of ‘D.T. to wed a nice young girl, and to settle down 
comfortably, when his deserted wife, who has somehow heard 
of his second marriage, invites herself on a visit. Matters pro- 
ceed amicably enough for some weeks, but Mrs. Kavanagh I. 
says nasty things to Mrs. Kavanagh II., whereupon Keith 
promptly poisons No. I., remarries No. II., and with her 
returns to take possession of his ancestral halls. The story, 
which neither edifies nor instructs, ends there. 


THE CLAIMS OF CHRISTIANITY 


The Claims of Christianity. By W.S. LILLY. London; 
Chapman, 


We gratefully acknowledge that we have read with much 
interest, and not without some profit, this last work of Mr. 
Lilly. We must, however, qualify our acknowledgment by 
adding that our interest and profit arise not so much from con- 
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siderations directly connected with the proposed thesis (for un- 
happily Zhe Claims of Christianity of the title-page passes in 
the body of the work into the narrower groove of the claims of 
Roman Christianity), but from the discussion of collateral sub- 
jects, on which there are suggested to us fruitful lines of thought, 
helping us to do justice to the past, to measure the present, and 
to divine the future. We are not, indeed, impressed with the 
logical force of Mr. Lilly’s reasoning in behalf of the Papal 
Supremacy ; but we are in thorough accord with him in looking 
at the Papacy of the Middle Ages in the light of its aims, aspi- 
rations, and bearings. It is the true judgment in every sphere 
of thought or action; it is the key probably to the merciful 
judgment of God in the case of communities as well as of indi- 
viduals. Looking at the past in this light, we derive hope for 
the future. History, at first sight so purposeless, and in its 
various stages seemingly so fragmentary, is no longer a laby- 
rinth without an outlet, or a drama without a right beginning 
or a proper ending ; the babel of sound attunes itself into the 
harmonies of a music that we feel and enjoy, and we become 
conscious that in the struggles of the nations and the move- 
ments of society—in short, in every observed sequence of 
phenomena, we are in the presence of a governing design ; not- 
withstanding the number of apparent exceptions to the realisa- 
tion of a beneficent purpose, in no case anywhere do we 
observe such a shortcoming of the Divine Providence as that 
anything perishes out of the world without working some good 
or leaving some seed of itself behind it. No language on this 
head can well be truer, or more beautiful, or more exhaustive 
than the words of St. Augustine: ‘ Deus ordinem sxculorum 
tanquam pulcherrimum carmen ex quibusdam quasi antithetis 
honestavit.’ 

Mr. Lilly divides his work into seven chapters: the first is 
mainly introductory ; the second treats of Christianity and 
Buddhism ; the third, of Christianity and Islam ; the fourth, of 
Christianity and Christendom ; the fifth, of Christianity and the 
Renaissance ; the sixth, of Christianity and the Reformation ; 
and the seventh, of Christianity and the New Age. All these 
deserve and demand careful reading, written as they are in a 
historical spirit, free from all controversial asperity. The 
limits, however, at our disposal will not admit of our doing 
justice to the work as a whole. But we desire to emphasise 
two or three points of general interest. 

In discussing which of the three dominant religions of the 
world, in the struggle for existence, has the soundest reason 
for being content to be tried by the test of ‘the survival of the 
fittest,’ we have to face the claims of Buddhism, based as these 
claims are upon its power over five hundred millions of adherents, 
and upon the unique distinction, which it possesses in common 
with Christianity, that its spread was solely due to the moral 
persuasiveness of missions and preaching. Its author, to call 
him by the title given by his followers after he attained the 
fulness of Buddhahood or Divine intelligence, was the Buddha 
or The Perfectly Enlightened One. His birthplace is fixed at 
Hafilavastu, the capital of a country of the same name, at the 
foot of the mountains of what is now known as Nepaul, north 
of the present Oudh. At the time Brahminism had fallen away 
so far from its original starting-point of spiritual Pantheism 
that it had become a mere mass of countless mechanical 
ceremonial observances. How the attention of Buddha was 
first called to the reality of human misery and to the necessity 
of looking elsewhere than to the lifeless formalism of Brahminism 
for some healing power, Mr. Lilly tells us at some length, 
gathering together into a consecutive narrative the scattered 
notices that we find in the Buddhist sacred books. Pondering 
over the ills of humanity, after some years of meditation and 
self-mortification, Buddha imagined that he had found a remedy 
in a system of religion which held out no hope, no God. 
Sorrow and pain are inevitable, life is a misfortune, the only 
relief is extinction. To purge the soul from Karma or desire, 
in order to reach the #zrvana of content, four stages, step by 
step, have in succession to be traversed ; the first stage, insen- 
sibility to all external impressions ; the second, insensibility to 
the inner working of the mind ; the third, insensibility to the 
consciousness of the man’s own existence ; the fourth and last, 
total extinction by death. Prayer it has, not in our sense as a 
communing of the soul with God, but as a mental discipline 
whereby man’s intelligence is raised and his passions calmed. 
Buddhism has its monks and monasteries, but its monasticism 
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has none of ‘ the hilarity’ which Montalembert in his delightful 
Monks oj the West shows is one of the main features of 
Christian monasticism. A greater contrast cannot well be 
pictured than between the learning of the Benedictines, or the 
love of nature which characterised the Cistercians, and the 
listless, gloomy asceticism of the monks of Buddhism. At first 
a missionary proselytising religion, the expanding impulse of 
Buddhism has long ago spent itself ; incapable of renewing its 
youth of spirituality, it has grown into a system more elaborately 
formal than the Brahminism it superseded, and has now faded 
out of India. Few would dispute the correctness of Mr. Lilly’s 
summing up, that ‘ Buddhism is decadent, nay, moribund.’ 

Objections on the side of Islam against the claims of Chris- 
tianity as a universal religion are next examined. In no instance 
perhaps has there been a greater oscillation of the critical 
pendulum than we find in the estimate of the character, the 
motives, and the designs of Mohammed, While the school of 
Prideaux regards him as the embodiment of craftiness and 
cruelty, modern critics on the other hand are inclined to rank him 
among the great benefactors of the human race, dwelling almost 
exclusively upon the favourable features of his early teaching 
and conduct, thus playing the part of the sun-dial, which mu//as 
horas nisi serenas enumerat. Without attempting nicely to 
adjust the degree of partial generalisation attributable to either 
side, we hold that the truth lies somewhere between the two 
extremes, or rather that each extreme is true, provided it be 
affirmed of only a portion, and not of the whole, of his career. 
The question really remains where Gibbon left it :—‘ Of 
Mohammed’s last years, ambition was the ruling passion ; and 
a politician will suspect that he secretly smiled (the victorious 
impostor !) at the enthusiasm of his youth, and the credulity of 
his proselytes.’ As for the Islamic conception of deity, no less 
an authority than the late Mr. Gifford Palgrave describes the 
God of the Koradn as ‘a Pantheism of force, a great Despot, 
whose rule is founded not on righteousness, but on favouritism. 
When such is the ruling idea of Islam, and when the strength 
and genius of its system lie only in the direction of destruction 
and sensual indulgence, it is no wonder that it has produced no 
impression save one of repugnance upon the leading nations of 
modern Christendom, into whose hands Providence seems to 
have committed the future destinies of the human race. Our 
judgment therefore, at one in this respect with our wishes, bids 
us look forward to the fulfilment of Shelley’s words, 

The Moon of Mohammed 
Arose; and it shall set ; 
While blazoned as on heaven's immortal noon 
The Cross leads generations on. 

No stronger proof that Christianity is the religion of 
humanity can be imagined than the wonderful power it has, 
while preserving its ideal principle, of adapting itself to all 
countries, to all ages, and to all sorts and conditions of men. 
(1) What a dbversity, racial, political, and social, characterises 
the present territorial range of the Christian Empire! And 
yet all the nations alike recognise the supreme sovereignty 
over the intellect and the affections of Him, Who, in the words 
of Jean Paul Richter, ‘being the Holiest among the mighty, 
and the Mightiest among the holy, has lifted with His pierced 
hand empires off their hinges, has turned the stream of cen- 
turies out of its channel, and still governs the ayes.’ (2) But 
perhaps this feature of Christianity is still more visible, when 
we glance at the past history of the Church. During the first 
centuries of her existence, she succeeded in infusing a new life 
into the most degraded society that the world has ever seen. 
Again, when the fall of the Roman Empire was succeeded. by 
an epoch of lawlessness and brute violence, Christianity, in the 
teaching, the ritualism, and the discipline of the Church, coun- 
teracted, controlled, and utilised the forces at work ; and under 
its influence, out of the chaos, there emerged the civilisation 
which we now witness and enjoy. And if in days of transition 
like ours there are difficulties to be met and problems to be 
faced, we again look to the same reconciling power of 
Christianity for the solution. (3) And when we come to the 
experience of individual lives, to days of bereavement, sickness, 
poverty, or something which, at least in the first flush of sorrow, 
made life seem not worth the having, Christianity shines more 
clearly than ever upon our troubled souls, lighting up and 
transfiguring by its light every part of human life and thought ; 
ina word, no forms of man’s distress and perplexity seem 
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beyond the reach of its consolation; no human powers lie 
without the range of its benediction. In confirmation of this 
view of Christianity, as providentially destined by virtue of its 
power to satisfy all the needs and instincts of mankind to be a 
universal religion, let us adduce the testimony of one whose 
judgment no man can regard with indifference ; ‘Humanity,’ 
says Goethe in one of his latest works, ‘cannot take a step 
backward, and the Christian religion, now that it has once 
appeared, can never again disappear.’ And again, ‘It is im- 
possible for man to go back, now that he has once reached 
Christianity and learnt the worship of self-denial, the sanctity of 
sorrow, and reverence for humility.’ 


TWO EASTERN POEMS 
The Great Indian Epics. By A.C. OMAN. London: Bell. 


Mr. Oman’s book goes far towards supplying a distinct want ; 
therefore it is easy enough to forgive such faults as it may have. 
And this charitable attitude will be the more readily adopted. 
because the actual stories are very well told indeed. With com- 
mendable reserve, too, he keeps his comments for separate 
appendices and additional chapters, so that they may be 
honestly skipped by such as deem them superfluous. Of course 
it would have been useless to publish versions of the Ramayna 
and J/ahadbharata without comment of some sort. The ordinary 
reader, for whom these epics are splendid with novelty, needs 
to be reminded ‘ that the Hindus havea hereditary priesthood.’ 
For without this knowledge he will scarcely understand how 
the wildest of legends are received, with pious gratitude, as 
statements of facts. Indeed, Mr. Oman had done wisely to 
have incorporated his ‘Concluding Remarks’ with the ‘ Intro- 
duction.’ For it is very essential that the reader should, at the 
outset, be shown the varying motives animating the rival poems. 
He must realise that the A/ahabharata deals with a contest 
between relatives for supremacy, while the more beautiful 
Ramayana tells ‘of the punishment of an evil doer and the 
righting of a personal wrong.’ The wealth of detail and con- 
fusing episodes will conceal these motives from the uninitiated. 

Mr. Oman’s attitude towards both classes of commentators 
—those who find historical truths in the legends, and those who 
discover solar myths and moral allegories—savours somewhat 
of cowardice. It has scarcely the merit even of common 
sense ; ignoring as it does both the mystical nature of the Hindu 
and the profounder meanings that loom behind the actual story 
in all the great national epics. That interpretation is difficult 
is rather a further fascination and not a valid reason for shirk- 
ing the attempt. The dates of both the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana are doubtful. The former is the work of Vydsa 
which—on Sir William Hunter's authority—we learn means 
‘fitter together’ and reveals no individual poet. Popular 
superstition predates the poem as we now know it by some 
thousands of years. Its various parts, however, come down 
from very early days. The Ramayana is distinguished by 
claiming a real author and is of later date—save in parts. 
Perhaps this accounts for a certain spiritual quality which its 
rival lacks. Truly no more beautiful episode than the abduction 
of Sita may be found in the literature of the east. Mr. Hewett 
declares, with some show of reason, that the Ramayana is ‘ an 
account of how the full moon wanes and finally disappears 
from sight during the last fourteen days of the lunar month, 
which are the fourteen years of Rima and Sita’s exile.’ 

The stories, as we have said, are extremely well told and the 
book may be heartily recommended. It should be popular 
among all who desire to gain an insight into the needs and 
natures of our Hindu fellow subjects. 


LONDON AND THE KINGDOM 


London and the Kingdom. By REGINALD R. SHARPE, D.C.L. 
Vol. I. London: Longmans. 


Prescient of the future, the City fathers are mindful of the 
past. A Commission may sit to destroy them, and Ministers, 
in a ‘genial’ letter, may decline their turtle, but they do not 
forget that they have been a prerogative borough, and have 
had a hand in the making and unmaking of kings. They have 
selected Dr. Sharpe to put on record how these things were, 
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and the present volume is the first instalment of his task. His 
object is precise and circumscribed. It is not to retrace the 
intricacies of evolution by which Courts and Guilds, Wards and 
Liveries have grown to power and sunk to picturesqueness. Nor 
is it to pourtray the bygone social life of minevered aldermen 
and ribald apprentices in Bucklersbury or Cheapside. These 
aspects of municipal history, fascinating as they are, have 
perhaps received adequate treatment elsewhere. Mr. Sharpe 
has by preference set before him the problem of the City as 
a political factor, protagonist in the general drama of national 
history, noting its way with tyrant and usurper, estimating its 
influence upon dynasties, defining the part it played in the 
succession of revolution and reform. For all this he has 
had ample and often unused material in the archives of the 
Guildhall, from the Charters of Norman and Angevin kings 
and the Chronicles of kitz-Themar and Andrew Horn, through 
the long series of Letter-Books, beginning in 1275, to the 
Journals and Repertories of the Courts of Aldermen and of 
Common Council. With commendable minuteness, the bur- 
gesses appear to have set down the relations, not infrequently 
pecuniary, between themselves and the powers that warred it 
for supremacy in the neighbouring precincts of Westminster. 
Literary form Dr. Sharpe does not claim for his story: he has 
been content to compile a straightforward narrative of events, 
not the less impressive for the directness and simplicity of their 
presentment. Asa storehouse of facts his work will surely be 
invaluable, its bearings necessary to be considered by every 
future historian. ‘The volume now before us is only the first of 
three. After a brief survey of the pre-Conquest period, it begins 
with the submission to William, and carries the chronicle to the 
end of the sixteenth century. The period dealt with is one of 
origins and of slow organisation by the interaction of conflicting 
forces. In the struggles and the triumphs thereof, the City took 
no inconsiderable part. Motived by patriotism or pocket, its 
efforts tended to the widening of the people’s liberties at home, 
and abroad to a peace founded on no inglorious submission, but 
on the surer bonds of mutual profit and commercial integrity ; 
or if the reader chooses to say that the end and aim of its policy 
was freedom of trade and an undisturbed credit, we have no 
quarrel with him. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


Mr. Edgar Sanderson’s History of England and the British 
Empire (London: Warne) is a thoroughly praiseworthy com- 
pilation. Unlike some similar productions which have recently 
been placed on the book-market it shows a competent grasp of 
Bishop Stubbs, to the great advantage of the treatment of the 
Angevin period. Again, to take another test case, that of Warren 
Hastings, Mr. Sanderson has evidently studied recent works,such 
as those of Sir John Strachey and Mr. Forrest, which bear on the 
subject, with the result that he has steered clear of Macaulay’s 
blunders and libels. Again, his maps, tables of dates, and 
genealogical tables seem thoroughly sufficient. At the same 
time these compendiums are now so numerous that Mr. Sander- 
son’s work will find the struggle for existence rather severe, 
we fear. Its size militates against its use as a text-book, though 
the writer has made a laudable effort to enliven the narrative 
with sayings and stories. At the same time it should serve as 
a book of reference along with Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates 
and other accessories to a well-stocked library. 

In the abundance of similar books there is not much to be 
said of the two small classical schoolbooks before us—Zasy 
Selections from Herodotus (Methuen’s Primary Classics), by 
A. C. Liddell, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book I., edited by 
C. E. B. Brownrigg (London : Blackie). They are both the work 
of practical schoolmasters accustomed to the needs of school. 
boys, and the work of editing has been carefully executed, but 
while they certainly do not fall below the average level of 
excellence, they do not rise much above it. It is rather a pity 
that in Mr. Liddell’s book the Greek type in the notes is so 
much smaller than that in the text. The matter is of no great 
importance, but uniformity would have been a decided improve- 
ment. Of similar calibre and aim, very much the same may be 
said of Steps to French, by A. M. M. Stedman (London: 
Methuen), and Zhe Erzahlungen of Hofer, edited by J. T. W. 
Perowne (London: Williams and Norgate). The first is a 
useful little book for beginners in French, the second a new 
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addition to the publisher’s new series of French and German 
works by recent or living authors, primarily for army students, 
but also for all who wish to keep up their French or German, 
and Mr. Perowne’s notes are commendably brief and to the 
point. A short selection from Addison’s Essays and Tales 
(London: Cassell), with a concise introduction by the late 
Professor Henry Morley, is an acceptable and useful addition 
to the new re-issue of the publishers’ well-known ‘ National 
Library.’ 

It is not altogether contrary to experience, but at the same 
time it seems somewhat strange, that the first comparative 
grammar of English and German should be the work, not of 
an English or a German scholar, but of a French philologist. 
Why German industry has not hitherto ventured into this 
particular corner of the wide field of philology we will not 
venture to say ; but we will say that no scholar, no philologist, 
be he English or German, will fail to recognise the scholarly 
qualities of the work M. Victor Henry has accomplished. The 
great merits of his Précis de Grammaire Comparée de l Anglais 
et de l’ Allemand, which was published in Paris last year, were at 
once recognised by English scholars; and the publishers of 
the English version now before us, 4 Comparative Grammar 
of English and German (London: Sonnenschein), are to be 
congratulated not only for their enterprise in undertaking an 
English edition of a book for which, however excellent, the 
demand must necessarily be limited, but also for their good 
fortune in finding so capable a translator into our own tongue 
as the author, M. Victor Henry himself. He has executed 
his task with admirable skill, and, except in one or two places, 
his version bears no marks whatever of being a translation. 
M. Henry throughout rightly makes it his endeavour to 
present the fundamental principles of his subject as they 
appear when applied to the explanation of forms and facts 
with which the reader is already acquainted. Moreover, he 
carefully lays down at the outset that the comparative study of 
the two languages, English and German, with which his book 
is specially concerned, forms an independent whole in the field 
of linguistic study, and that consequently a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, though of course useful for purposes of illustra- 
tion, is not indispensable. And it is perhaps the extent and 
felicity of the illustrative examples used throughout the work 
that make it almost (if not quite) interesting reading. The list 
of English and German words thus introduced amounts to 
over two thousand, and if the student follows M. Henry’s wise 
advice and makes himself familiar with them he will have done 
very much towards gaining a clear insight into the philological 
history of the two languages. We have no space to follow the 
author in his treatment of the subject, but there are one or two 
points perhaps worth emphasising. The introduction is a short 
but luminous statement of the use and function of comparative 
grammar—which he is careful to point out is nothing if not 
historical—and of the exact relationship between the English 
and German languages, which both in very early times sprang 
from a common stem. This he terms ‘Pregermanic’ (as 
equivalent to the German term ‘Urgermanisch’), a language 
never written but spoken, contemporaneously with the begin- 
nings of Greek civilisation, among the savage tribes wandering 
over Central Europe. And he rightly emphasises the cardinal, 
though sometimes forgotten, fact that English grammar is, in 
spite of much fortuitous foreign admixture, distinctly Germanic. 
The chapter on numeration is particularly worth reading. 
The clearness with which the primitive forms are shown to 
connect themselves immediately with those we ourselves use 
to-day makes this part of the subject at any rate almost 
fascinating to the reader. And in the discussion on the 
genders it is comforting to our English reputation for practical- 
ness to learn that in modern English alone do the three genders 
rigorously correspond to the three sexes. Whether this logical 
triumph, as M. Henry calls it, is wholly matter for congratula- 
tion we need not at present inquire. We shall better occupy 
our space by warmly recommending the work to the attention 
of English students and philologists. Wemay perhaps indulge 
in the hope that the appearance of this book in its English 
dress may be some indication that philological inquiry can 
now spend a little time in the study of living languages, and 
that the reproach levelled at the Cambridge Modern and 
Medieval Language Tripos that it can find no candidates save 
from Girton and Newnham may soon be removed. We must 
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not forget to add, in conclusion, that M. Henry has given a 
very useful bibliography in which we are sorry to find no mention 
of Dr. Murray’s great English Dictionary. 

The declaration in the new Elementary Education Code that 
after August next year suitable provision for physical education 
will be necessary to qualify an elementary school for the higher 
grant for discipline and organisation, recognises at last the im- 
portance of this hitherto neglected branch of elementary 
education. Mr. Alexander’s work Drill for the Standards 
(London : Philip), is prepared for the special purpose of meeting 
this new requirement and of providing the elementary teacher 
with a practical and trustworthy guide to the subject. It is 
throughout lucid in its explanations, and particular care has 
been taken to adapt the exercises to the varying conditions 
in the different schools. ‘They have been wisely graduated in 
difficulty and provide play, not only for the limbs, but for the 
lungs, and the figures drawn throughout the text are effective 
illustrations of the directions given. Mr. Alexander is already 
well known in Liverpool for his good work in the promotion 
of physical education and the book before us can hardly fail to 
be of great service to the physical welfare of the rising genera- 
tion. 

Instead of falling off from the very high standard aimed at in 
previous parts, this ¢#ird part of Kerner’s great work, Zhe 
Natural History of Plants (London: Blackie), shows even 
more beauty and excellence. The illustrations are especially 
attractive, the lithographic plate of the Tropical Epiphytes in 
Ceylon being like a highly-finished water-colour drawing 
Some sections of plants, magnified up to 950 times, appear like 
the very finest point-lace. It takes up the absorption of rain 
and dew by the foliage-leaves, and shows that among the cells 
composing the epidermis those are not best adapted to this 
absorption which take the form of hairs, though that is the 
common idea. Animals and plants are then considered as a 
great symbiotic community. If all the plants and animals 
which live upon the poplar-tree are counted, the number turns 
out to be about fifty. The conduction of food embraces the 
various forms of transpiration. The chapter on capillarity and 
root-pressure is particularly interesting and instructive. It is 
curious that plants with two-coloured leaves—such as those 
whose upper surfaces are green and free from stomata and 
easily wetted, while their under surfaces are covered with grey 
hairs and rich in stomata, which cannot be wetted—are 
generally to be found on the banks of rivers. 
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